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THE WEEK. 


Tue Tory Free Traders have not yet held the meet- 
ing which we were promised some weeks ago. There 
was a conference on Wednesday of Unionist members, 
at which a resolution was adopted welcoming the pro- 
posed inquiry. Some hundred members attended, and 
they appointed a committee not very considerable in 
intellectual weight. The Liberal Unionist Association 
has issued a circular announcing its intention to publish 
literature onbothsides. TheTory official organisation is 
following the same course. The week haspassed without 
any actual discussion of the Zollverein in Parliament, 
though the interest excited by the domestic quarrel in the 
Government was evident in the ill-mannered attack Mr. 
Middlemore made on Mr. Ritchie on Tuesday. The 
chief criticism of the Zollverein has been delivered by 
Mr. Bryce, who was the guest of the New Reform 
Club ata dinner on Wednesday. Mr. Bryce pointed 
out that the experience of foreign countries showed that 
there was no weed which rooted quicker than a Protec- 
tion system, and none which it was so hard to eradicate. 
The Wes/minster Gasette published on Wednesday 
an instructive article by Mr. Russell Rea, who showed 
that American capitalists have now taken to transferring 
their works for their most finished products for the 
foreign market to Great Britain just because we are a 
Free Trade country. In other words, they see that 
Protection is ruining America. He gives as an example 
the Great Westinghouse firm of Pittsburg, which 
erected the largest engineering works in the world 
on the Manchester Ship Canal. The Liberal Publi- 
cation Department and the Cobden Club are already 
showing great activity ; but the best general leaflet we 
have yet seen is that of Mr. F. W. Lawrence, printed 
by the Zcho and sold for a penny. Mr. Lawrence won 
the Adam Smith prize at Cambridge with an important 
treatise on wages; so that his statements about the 
effects of the proposed Zollverein on wages should 
carry weight with those who ask for economic 
authority. The Young Scots, the most energetic 
political society in the country, are organising a great 
demonstration in Edinburgh, in which various trade 
unions will take part. 


On Saturday there appeared in the columns of the 
Manchester Guardian an important article from Mr. 
Leonard Courtney’s pen on Preferential Trade with the 
colonies, which will, we hope, appear before long ina 
more permanent and perhaps extended form. We will 
quote two sentences. First as to the advantages to 
be derived from an increase of our exports to the 
colonies : ‘‘ The widest possible extension of our export 
trade open to us under Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme must 
be of comparatively insignificant dimensions, and the 
gain realisable to usfrom it must be quite inadequate to 
compensate the loss suffered through the increased cost 
of our food supplies.” But then comes a second con- 
sideration : ‘‘ When we take into consideration the 
effect the change would have upon our foreign com- 
merce the sense of its impolicy becomes overwhelming.” 
Mr. Leonard Courtney’s repudiation of the Zollverein is 
an important political document, for there are few 
greater living authorities on international commerce and 


exchange. It may be placed beside the recent speech 
of Mr. Goschen. We are glad to see that Mr. Courtney 


will follow up the article by a speech in West Edin- 
burgh. 


Tue Protectionist campaign which is being con- 
ducted by that section of the London Unionist Press 
which does not suffer from Mr. Balfour’s distressing 
inability to form an opinion is remarkable for its absence 
of analysis. When, for instance, the Dazly Telegraph 
resorts to leaded type in order to make the flesh of its 
readers creep by the startling statistical fact that 
#,100,000,000 of foreign manufactures are imported 
into Great Britain, it fails to indicate how much of these 
products are purchased because of their inherent supe- 
riority, and would under any conceivable tariff system 
continue to be imported. Take the case of German 
pianos and other musical instruments, German 
chemicals, colour printing, scientific instruments, &c. 
Is it not obvious that the only effect of levying a 
tariff upon these articles would be to compel the 
English purchaser to pay more for them, since they are 
better than our own make? The British public has not 
been buying postcards with the imprint ‘‘ Made in 
Germany ” and photographic apparatus hailing from 
Berlin from love of the Teutonic Fadrik-besi/zer, but 
because price and quality are better than the home 
manufacturer is prepared to supply them at. We have 
lost the aniline-dye trade to Germany, because the 
Germans were quick enough to see that this wonderful 
British chemical discovery could only be developed by 
bringing trained minds to bear upon experimenting in 
the new field opened by science to industry. The 
‘* practical” Englishman who sees two hundred Uni- 
versity-trained chemists constantly at work experi- 
menting in the enormous Anilin-Fabrik at Mannheim 
has to admit that it is not capital but intelligence that 
has wrested from England an industry which owes its 
origin to a British brain. 





Two items of news chronicled in the German Press 
help to illuminate the controversy which Mr. Chamber- 
lain has precipitated with reference to the effect of Pro- 
tection in the German Empire. One is the striking fact 
brought out at the annual meeting of the Cologne Muni- 
cipal Assurance Fund against unemployment, that of 
1,355 workmen on the books as contributors to the fund 
no fewer than 981 reported themselves as being out of 
work during the winter quarter of the present year, a 
state of things which Mr. Chamberlain’s persuasive 
powers could hardly show to be indicative of prosperity 
for the wage-earning class. With respect to the posi- 
tion of the farmers and stock producers, who, of all 
classes in Germany, should be enjoying the benefits of 
Protection, the curious fact is brought to light that 
within less than a year the price of pork—the staple 
food of the German working class—has fallen by 
20 per cent. Here, apparently, the tariff advocates 
might discern a triumph for their contention that 
Protection does not raise the price of food material. 
Unfortunately for this theory the fall in the price of 
pigs is actually brought about by a sharp decline in 
consumption. It appears that the successive round- 
about methods of limiting the importation of salted 
meat, ham, bacon, tongues, and so forth, by setting up 
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an elaborate system of inspection at the ports of entry 
—ostensibly in the interest of public health, but actually 
in the interest of German stock feeders—resulted in 
reprisals upon the same lines on the part of the United 
States, with the result that Westphalian hams, 
Thuringian and Frankfort sausage no longer find a 
free market across the Atlantic; hence the farmers of 
Germany are experiencing a restricted demand for their 


stock, and prices have dropped in proportion. It. 


would be difficult to find a more vivid example of the 
working of Bastiat’s famous economic principle, 
‘* that which is seen and that which is not seen.” 

Tue news that General Manning is safe is a great 
relief. But the Government seem as uncertain and 
unsteady as ever about its policy in Somaliland, and 
public opinion is not nearly as impatient of their follies 
as it ought to be. The whole history of this business 
is a disgrace. Consider what has happened. The 
triangular projection which juts out from Africa into 
the northern part of the Indian Ocean is a nearly water- 
less district. It is inhabited by loose tribes, whom it 
may be a glory to govern, but whose government cannot 
in any possible way bring material profit to the 
country. The northern shore of this projection has, 
theoretically, been put under English protection, the 
southern under Italian. But, practically, England and 
Italy hold only two ports—Berbera on the north and 
Obbia on the south. There is some reason for 
European Powers to hold these ports, and whether it 
was foolish or not for us to hold Berbera, some kind of 
reason could at least be given by those who were in 
favour of that policy. The French at Djiboutil were 
already in possession of by far the best harbour on this 
coast; we were in danger of seeing them attract 
to themselves all trade and communications that 
might spring up with Abyssinia. True, Berbera 
could not compete with Djiboutil, but it was at least a 
post of observation. Again, this port lay over against 
Aden and supported it, and Aden is universally regarded 
as a post of the highest utility and importance. Finally, 
the argument was used that it was imperative to 
Europeans and especially to us to hold the entries 
whereby arms might be imported upon the flank of our 
possessions in the Nile valley. 





So far so good. The occupation of the coast 
being effected (such as it was) a religious movement 
sprang up in the interior—that is in the miserable 
desert which occupies the whole, or nearly the whole, 
of this vast triangle. The man on the spot judged it 
necessary to suppress the crusading movement, which, 
according to his observation, threatened the very 
neighbourhood of our station on the coast. It was at 
this point that the Government should once and for all 
have made upits mind. That, we need hardly say, was 
long before the South African war; we were in a period 
when everybody believed what the Government and the 
Government Press told them—an attitude of mind 
now happily confined to a majority of our fellow- 
countrymen. The climate was tropical; the water 
supply was scanty and precarious. It was as certain 
as anything could be that the operations would finally 
lead our troops far into the interior. Either it was 
worth while doing anything that could be done, and 
spending all the money necessary for an arduous and 
very doubtful expedition—one necessarily full of anxiety, 
and one in which the situation could only be saved by a 
lavish expenditure—or else it was necessary to abandon 
the whole thing and to treat the religious ferment of 
these savages as a lesser evil than so considerable 
a campaign. Our own opinions on that issue have been 
often expressed. The Government adopted the contrary 
view, but could not act on it. In moments of Im- 
perialism no one ever can make up their minds. 
Imperialism is not allied to that virile quality of 
thought which is capable of making decisions. 


Most of its energy goes in boasting, and the rest 
in flurry. The result has been that the Govern- 
ment have vacillated between various courses, making 
a wise decision at one point, and allowing themselves 
to be over-ruled by their agents at another. The pro- 
ceedings have been a very costly and inglorious cam- 
paign for no conceivable object. We cannot police the 
interior, and therefore every quarrel we foment means 
that we shall embroil tribes without being able to defend 
them. We can confer no benefits, we can offer no pro- 
tection, and we are not justified in assuming responsi- 
bilities which we know we cannot discharge. 


‘THE embarrassments that have arisen in Malta have 
given Mr. Chamberlain another opportunity of illus- 
trating what he means by virtual self-government. 
The reform in the Constitution of Malta in 1887 put the 
elected representatives on the Maltese Council of 
Government in a majority. For the last four years the 
Government has been at issue with the elected members 
on the question of the language both in school and in 
the Law Courts. In 1889 Mr. Chamberlain introduced 
a system under which the children should learn Italian 
or English at the option of their parents. This was 
accompanied by a proclamation to the effect that in 
fifteen years English would be the sole language in 
the Law Courts. Last year the proclamation was 
withdrawn. The elected members have kept up a 
continual and troublesome opposition to Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s arrangements, going so far as to refuse to vote 
supplies. Mr. Chamberlain has now replied to these 
tactics by a small coup d'état, revoking the Constitution 
of 1887 and placing the elected representatives in a 
minority. As far as his educational policy is concerned 
he is on strong ground, for over 75 per cent. of the 
parents have chosen English, and it is difficult to see 
what objection there is to an option if it is fairly 
offered. But if the elected representatives are obsti- 
nately thwarting the wishes of the electors, as Mr. 
Chamberlain suggests, surely there is some other 
remedy than that of depriving the aggrieved electors of 
their right to elect a majority of the Council. 





A PARLIAMENTARY paper was issued last week 
giving the history of the circumstances under which 
the nation has lost the services of Mr. Sadler. The 
Office of Special Inquiries and Reports was created by 
Mr. Acland during the last Liberal Administration, and 
Mr. Sadler was appointed its director. What the 
public owes to Mr. Sadler’s energy and ability every- 
one knows who has studied the admirable series of 
reports issued by the Department on the arrangements 
and the methods other countries have adopted in the 
administration and development of their educational 
systems. The researches carried out by Mr. Sadler 
and his assistants have opened up great fields of inspi- 
ration and suggestion for students of educational prac- 
tice and for politicians who wish to stimulate ideas and 
resourcefulness in the most important of our domestic 
activities. 





Such work was essential in a country which 
is in many respects behind its rivals in its educa- 
tional equipment. The obstructive policy of a State 
Church, stubbornly anxious to keep education in its own 
hands, and an habitual scepticism about the value of 
intellectual training, combined to give England for 
many years an unwelcome notoriety as a country which 
was as backward in respect to its education as it was 
advanced in certain other branches. At this moment 
is our provision for secondary education much better 
than it was during Matthew Arnold’s persistent com- 
plaints? All these circumstances made it especially 
important that we should know what other peoples were 
doing, what experiments they were making, what re- 
sults they had achieved. Unfortunately there was a set 
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of men in whose eyes this work was unimportant and 
trivial, and they happened to be Mr. Sadler’s superiors. 
If Mr. Sadler wanted £10 to pay a translator he was ex- 
pected to save that amount by a false economy in publi- 
cations. Sir John Gorst sneered at Mr. Sadler’s depart- 
ment as “not at the present moment of any very great 
help in carrying out the policy of the Board of Educa- 
tion.” Mr. Morant, whose rapid elevation has been the 
subject of so much sharp comment, was thoroughly 
Philistine in his views of the importance of inquiry, 
and he explained to Mr. Sadler last February that, as a 
set off to the heavy expenditure made necessary by the 
Education Act, there must be some retrenchment in the 
very meagre outlay on Mr. Sadler’s department. 
In such an atmosphere constant friction was inevitable, 
and Mr. Sadler found himself shrinking into a sort of 
clerk to Mr. Morant. If only Mr. Sadler, instead ot 
being a very competent and industrious explorer in the 
field of education, had been a meddlesome and incom- 
petent proconsul on the edge of an arid and waterless 
desert, or if, instead of trying to improve English 
education, he had been busy imposing a foreign system 
on some small people, the difficulty which has caused 
his retirement would never have arisen. 


A sHort discussion in the Budget debate on Tues- 
day revealed the interesting fact that both the present 
and the late Chancellors of the Exchequer were in favour 
of a graduated income-tax—in principle. Mr. Ritchie 
‘‘admitted that the whole system of abatements re- 
quired looking into,” and hoped the proposed Com- 
mittee would invent a plan. Incomes of £10,000 or 
420,000, he continued, might fairly be called upon to 
pay more than smaller incomes, but ‘‘ the practical 
difficulties were enormous.” Sir M. Hicks Beach, 
observing that an income-tax of 11d. in time of peace was 
a serious matter, declared that the tax, whatever its rate, 
‘*pressed far more severely upon the owners of small 
incomes,” and ‘‘ he had no objection to the principle of 
graduation.”” Perhaps the only simple plan is that 
suggested by Mr. Buxton—an extension of abatement 
beyond the £700 limit. This proposal, derived from 
Mr. Mill, would exempt a certain minimum on all in- 
comes, ¢.g., 4150, so that a man with £300 a year 
would pay on half his income, one with £600 on three- 
quarters, one with £900 on five-sixths. By this plan 
a uniform abatement would be allowed on all incomes, 
which would remove the inequalities of the present 
scale ; and the principle of graduation, in a very simple 
and practical form, would be applied to the tax. An 
incidental advantage of the plan would be the check on 
evasion which results from the premium offered to per- 
sons who will submit their incomes to investigation. 


THE controversy over tariffs has eclipsed all other 
domestic issues, but the deputation which waited on 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman this week from the 
promoters of the Hyde Park demonstration against 
the London Education Bill were assured by the Liberal 
Leader that the bill would be fought energetically, 
and that the next Liberal Government would do some- 
thing to effect a juster settlement. Friday’s 
papers contained a letter from Mr. Balfour on 
the subject of Passive Resistance. Mr. Balfour makes 
great use of the argument that the teaching of religion 
in Board schools is an injustice to certain ratepayers. 
We quite agree, and we hope the result of the present 
agitation will be to create a system of absolute State 
neutrality. But Mr. Balfour does not show why it is 
just to establish tests in rate-supported schools or to 
leave them under private management. As for his 
objections to the system of Passive Resistance, we do 
not see what right Mr. Balfour has to complain. Astates- 
man who has preached civil war in Ireland has dis- 


qualified himself from criticising persons who choose 


to have their goods distrained as a protest against this 
bill. 


Tue prospects of the Irish Land Bill have greatly 
improved. Last week Mr. Wyndham seemed quite un- 
compromising in his resistance to the Irish objections 
to the ‘‘minimum price.” This week he met the Irish 
Members in a very different temper. The zone arrange- 
ment is still to hold good in respect to the main body 
of tenants, but it has undergone a very important 
modification. For tenants and landlords may agree on 
prices outside the zones, subject to the inconvenience 
of a more protracted procedure. Whereas in respect 
to transactions within the zone prices the sale is com- 
pleted on agreement, in those cases the sanction of the 
Estates Commission is required. It is not an ideal or 
unexceptionable bargain, but it certainly gives the bill a 
chance, of which it seemed destitute last week, of really 
doing something for the cause of agrarian peace. 





THE comparative kindliness of modern caricature 
was never better illustrated than it is by the collection of 
‘““F. C. G.’s” drawings now on view at the Con- 
tinental Gallery. Exaggeration and distortion are 
no longer considered a sine gud non of caricature ; it 


has become gentler and more directly truthful ; 
its real nature and mission, perhaps, are best 
conveyed by the French term, caracterisme. It is quite 


in accordance with this latter-day spirit that Mr. Gould 
has conceived and executed the series of political car- 
toons which, appearing from time to time in the [Vest- 
minster Gazette, have earned him his proud supremacy 
in this art. Originals of the most recent of these 
sketches constitute one part of the present exhibition, 
and in so far as they are familiar to the Wes/minster’s 
many readers scarcely call for detailed notice here. The 
other part, however, consisting of the coloured illustra- 
tions to ‘‘ Froissart’s Modern Chronicles,” show us a 
less widely known phase of Mr. Gould’s art. They prove 
him, primarily, to be a decorator of no mean order ; the 
style of them, also, interpretsthe quaint fourteenth cen- 
tury historian with rare adroitness, whilst the medizval 
renderings of Sir Joseph de Birmingham, Sir Dickon 
Seddon, the Earl of Durdans, and of countless other 
personages are a continual delight. Both in these 
and the day-to-day cartoons Mr. Chamberlain 
appears as Mr, Gould’s favourite and most successful 
creation. He is shown as the doughty knight in the 
‘Sir Joseph de Birmingham goeth to Guildhall” and 
several others of the same series, as the inquiring 
tourist in ‘* Joseph before the Sphinx,” as the terror- 
stricken explorer flying before the three lions Free 
Trade, Old Age Pensions, and Education, in ‘* Too 
much Lion”; as the rampaging elephant in ‘‘ The 
Political Jingo,” and in many other ingenious and 
mirth-provoking disguises. We can safely prophesy 
that this exhibition of wit and versatile fancy will turn 
out the most successful in every way that Mr. Gould 
has held. No Liberal review can mention Mr. Gould’s 
exhibition without paying a tribute to the great services 


he is rendering at this moment to the cause of Free 
Trade. 





SomE weeks ago, when the Penrhyn strike was 
before the House of Commons, an attempt was made to 
include within the debate a reference to the dispute 
which has caused a cessation of work at the Balla- 
chulish slate quarries. Ballachulish is a little village 
near the entrance of the Glencoe on Loch Leven, and 
will soon be connected with Oban by a branch line 
running along the shore of Loch Linnhe. The 
company had made an agreement with Dr. Grant 
by which the arrangement, under which he was 
medical attendant to their employés, might be ter- 
minated by brief notice on either side. Last July 
the company gave this notice and sought to inter- 
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dict Dr. Grant from practising in the district. The 
men supported the doctor in his resistance, and a strike 
followed. The Lord Ordinary had granted the interdict 
as craved, and last week the Second Division of the 
Court of Session, to whom Dr. Grant appealed, 
adhered to the judgment of the Lord Ordinary. It is 
noteworthy that the aged Lord Young, who was Lord 
Advocate in Mr. Gladstone’s Government of 1868-74, 
dissented from his learned brethren on the ground that 
this was not acase where a court of law should enforce 
an undertaking in restraint of freedom of professional 
employment, and that the action of the company in 
seeking to prevent their employés from employing the 
doctor whom they preferred was unreasonable. 





Tue Manchester Guardian published, on Saturday 
and Tuesday, two very interesting articles on the situa- 
tion in Servia, from its special correspondent. To 
judge from the violent exaggerations many persons are 
applying to the Servian murders (Lord Lansdowne 
suggested last week that even the minds of barbarous 
peoples could scarcely suggest a parallel), Servian 
history begins for many with the Palace conspiracy 
and the extinction of the Obrenovitches. The natural 
horror excited by the murders has deprived a great 
many writers of all sense of proportion, and they reason 
as if nothing had ever happened before to shock man- 
kind, and as if there was something infinitely more 
shocking in the murder of a crowned head than in the 
Armenian massacres or the Kischineff massacre. Such 
persons arein nomood to hear anything about the King’s 
history, or the long provocations which explain the 
composure of the Servian people. The truth is that 
the murders, if more dramatic, are not worse than 
many of the incidents of Alexander’s career. Less im- 
patient and precipitate critics will find much to interest 
them in the account sent by the Manchester Guardian's 
correspondent of the reign of terror which King 
Alexander had established. The present Minister of 
Commerce had been sentenced to seven years’ penal 
servitude for some contemptuous expression about the 
King. Two other Ministers had been sentenced to 
penal servitude for life on some preposterous charge 
of conspiracy against ex-King Milan’s life, after a trial 
in which torture had been used. The King, in a 


moment of excitement, had ordered his guards 
to fire on a meeting of unarmed apprentice 


boys who were holding a demonstration outside 
the Home Office, and killed fifteen of them. 
‘‘I do not know,” remarks the correspondent very 
justly, ‘‘why one should be more indignant at the 
murder of a guilty King than at the wanton killing of 
innocent lads.” It has, of course, occurred to every 
one that the men who planned the coup d'ctat should 
have put the King on his trial instead of assassinating 
him. There is nothing to palliate the murder of the 
Queen, but there is this to be remembered in consi- 
dering the murder of the King, that the conspirators 
were dealing with a tyrant who had arranged to have 
sixty of his officers arrested and shot or hung in the 
next two days. Of the truth of this the correspondent 
has satisfied himself on excellent non-Servian authority. 
The fight between Alexander and his people was a fight 
without mercy or quarter. He abolished the Constitu- 
tion, shut up the newspapers, fired on boys, arranged 
courts-martial to get rid of his enemies. When his 
personal enemies had him in their power they were as 
merciless and barbarous as he. 


Wuat are the prospects for the future? The 
Manchester Guardian correspondent points out that the 
Servian people have concentrated their efforts, since 
the murders, on restoring constitutional liberty. The 
murders themselves he regards as the work of a handful 
of officers with a passion for revenge. The soldiers 
who fought with the guard knew nothing of the pro- 


ceedings inside the palace. The provisional Govern- 
ment has not imitated the King’s methods during his 
coups d'état. They have proscribed none. They have 
revived the democratic Constitution of 1888, a single 
Chamber, minority representation, close restrictions 
on the Royal Prerogative. But two elements have 
to be reckoned with-—-the army and the King. 
The army? The correspondent points out that 
the army is small, that it has issued no pronunciamento, 
that it has remained in the background, The King ? 
Peter’s history is promising. He has been a Liberal as 
well as a warrior. He commanded a guerilla legion in 
the struggle of the Bosnian Serbs, and he translated 
Mill’s essay on ‘‘ Liberty” into Servian. But there are 
sinister rumours that he has renounced his Liberalism 
and become acclimatised to the bad atmosphere of a 
Pretender’s surroundings and Russian influence. One 
thing is clear from the attitude of the Servian Radicals, 
If Peter is to keep his throne, he must observe the 
Constitution. 


Tue week, writes our Paris correspondent, does 
not begin well for the Cabinet. Two elections took 
place last Sunday, and two anti-Ministerial Deputies, 
a Nationalist, the well-known M. Syveton, and a Pro- 
gressist, M. Ory, were returned by the electors. At 
the same time a violent protest was issued by a few 
Radicals, MM. Clémenceau, Buisson, G. Hubbard, &c., 
against a bill on secularised members of dissolved 
congregations. This bill proposes to add to Article 
No. 14 of the Law of 1go1 the following paragraph : 
‘During three years after the closure of a religious 


establishment, every establishment situated in the 
same commune, or in the bordering communes, 


in which functions of head master or schoolmaster 
should be fulfilled by one or several ancient members 
of the closed establishment, will be considered as 
illegal.” M. Clémenceau and his friends oppose 
this bill as a violation of the Liberal principles. Their 
objections will be discussed this week before the Cham- 
ber, and if the Deputies do not alter this law it will be 
certainly modified by the Senate. This legislative 
incident cannot be accounted as a political victory of the 
Cabinet. Lastly, a new arm against M. Combes’s 
religious politics has been provided by M. Delcassé’s 
Yellow Book onthenegotiations with the Holy See which 
was issued last Monday. From the papers included 
it appears that the engagements made by M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau and M. Delcassé, who promised first to apply 
the Law on Associations in a liberal spirit, and secondly, 
to leave untouched all the religious schools opened 
before 1901, have been violated by M. Combes. 


By the death of Cardinal Vaughan the Roman 
Catholic Church in England has lost its most dis- 
tinguished leader. The Cardinal, who belonged to one 
of the oldest Catholic families, was designed for the 
Army, but abandoned a military career for the Church, 
where five of his brothers also became priests and four 
of his sisters nuns. He was consecrated Bishop of 
Salford in 1872 by Cardinal Manning, whom he suc- 
ceeded at Westminster twenty years later. It was 
not possible that the new Cardinal, who possessed 
neither the intellect of Newman nor the energy and 
diplomacy and human sympathies of Manning, 
should fill their place in the public mind ; but he was 
fitted by birth, manner, and a stately courtesy to be a 
prince of the Church. He will be remembered chiefly 
for the conception of a Roman Catholic Cathedral 
for London. The vast building at Westminster 
has already won its way past the hostile criticism 
of men who denied that the Byzantine style 
could be acclimatised in the gloomy atmosphere of 
London, and with its lofty campanile forms a real addi- 
tion to the achievements of modern English archi- 
tecture. 
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THE IMPERIALIST WAGER IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


URING the Boer War there were many persons 

who argued that it was wrong to talk of the war 

as unjust, and that the only question at issue was its 

expediency. It was the basis of their argument that 

nationality has no rights, that self-government fer se 

is no better than alien government, and that the war 

would justify itself or condemn itself according to the 

success or the failure of the new Administration to im- 
prove the general conditions of living in South Africa. 

A sharp chasm separated these men, the Impe- 
rialists of one party or another, from those Liberals who 
believe that the right of a peopleto govern itselfdoes not 
depend on its capacity to satisfy the material standards 
of its neighbours. To most Liberals the insurgent and 
patient nationalism of Italy would have been a great 
and inspiring triumph, even if Italian government had 
proved a failure in practice. Spain passed through the 
most sublime moment of her history when she drove out 
Napoleon, whose laws and institutions were infinitely 
more just and more stimulating than those Spain was 
defending. Imperialists, or logical Imperialists, look on 
those events with far different eyes. For them the issue 
is not between freedom and submission ; it is between 
inferior and higher institutions, between blundering and 
successful government, between incapacity and power, 
and humanity stands to gain only by the triumph of the 
stronger. 

What did men of this temperament see in the 
Transvaal? They saw, or thought they saw, a little 
world of conflicting interests and dissimilar races ; 
powerful factions, incompetent and corrupt officials, all 
the confusions that arise with the emergence of new 
and difficult conditions and problems—a country, in a 
word, that was ruined for the want of capable, ener 
getic, strong, and, above all things, impartial adminis- 
tration. It was the contact of a primitive, old- 
fashioned people with some of the most perplexing and 
demoralising of all political circumstances that 
explained the discontent of British Outlanders, the 
serious exasperations of race and rival interests, the 
slow progress made in certain of the arts of administra- 
tion, Such a milieu seemed the best field of all for 
British statesmanship. Apply to these difficulties not 
the leisurely and ill-equipped mind of the Boer, but 
the genius of the British official, with his impressive 
neutrality, and the devotion and public spirit that are 
in his blood, and there would be a ‘truce to all these 
quarrels, a Roman order and stability, a régime of 
merciless justice to corrupting interests. 

To Nationalist Liberals these assumptions, even if 
true, would not have made the destruction of self- 
government any the less acrime. To those Imperialists 
who had any theory at all of the policy of war those 
assumptions were its justification. They had laid a 
tremendous wager against the world; the stakes were 
the reputation of their country and a great store of 
blood and treasure. They pledged those stakes on their 
ability to govern justly and impartially, so as to keep the 
great financial interests in their place and to satisfy 
the Boers. How do matters stand in respect to that 
wager? One thing that was urged as a proof of the 
incapacity and corruptibility of the Boer Government 
was that it permitted a dynamite monopoly which 
imposed an improper burden on the gold industry. 


Lord Milner’s Government has just laid a duty of 7s. 6d 
on all dynamite coming into South Africa in order to 
protect a dynamite factory established by De Beers at 
Stellenbosch, near Capetown. This is merely an 
isolated illustration of the truth that the great financial 
interests have made themselves the the 
Government 


masters of 
a sinister ambition which the Administra- 
tion that we overthrew contrived to defeat. We drew 
attention last week to the amazing case of the Elands- 
fontein diamond discovery. The Government made a 
present of half this discovery to the owners, reserved 
the other half for themselves, and announced that they 
intend to ‘‘ work it in connection with the owners.” 
Sir David Barbour thought it unjust, under the old 
régime, to give the owners just a fifth part of what the 
new Government gives them expressly and directly. 
Still more significant are the language used by the 
financial politicians about Chinese labour and the evi- 
dence of Lord Milner’s capitulation to their pressure. 
The Daily News published on Tuesday an interview 
with Mr. George Hutchinson, a practising barrister at 
Johannesburg, who clearly regards the introduction 
of Chinese labour as a foregone conclusion, Mr. 
Hutchinson quotes a speech of Sir George Farrar’s on 
April 1, in which that hero of the Johannesburg con- 
spiracy explains that he wants a hundred thousand 
Chinese at once and three hundred thousand Chinese 
in the next 


five years. It is a pity Sir George 
Farrar did not make that speech a few years ago. It 
would have lent a further romance to a certain 


famous poem about the women in the gold-reefed 
city. Lord Milner appeared at the Bloemfontein confe- 
rence as the patron of that policy of introducing Asiatic 
labour, and the means of convincing opinion here is 
suggested by a recent speech of Sir Percy Fitzpatrick’s. 
The Liberal Leader very properly drew attention on 
Monday to certain remarks made by the author of Zhe 
Transvaal from Within, who has been knighted and 
made an unofficial member of the Legislative Council 
since the day when Lord Rosebery discovered the 
impress of truth in every sentence he wrote. Sir Percy 
Fitzpatrick is already explaining to his fellow-capitalists 
that the British Government will not press hardly on 
the Transvaal for the second and third instalments of 
the thirty millions loan. At the time of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s transactions with the mine-owners we expressed a 
doubt whether the Transvaal would ever pay its instal- 
ments, and the millionaires evidently mean to make 
their own conditions. They wish to establish various 
monopolies and rings, and to employ Chinese labour, 
their objection to Kaffir labour, as Mr. Hutchinson 
explains, not being that it is too scanty, but that 
it is not cheap enough. Under the Transvaal 
Government they could get neither of their ambitions : 
hence the Raid, the war, and annexation. Under the 
wgis of our flag they will get both. 

To be surprised at this collapse is to be short- 
sighted. Lord Milner has himself made a much more 
direct and dramatic confession of his failure. He has 
been obliged to assume the powers the Russian Govern- 
ment claims in Russia and Finland—the right to expel 
men without reason, to imprison on suspicion, to search 
houses and open correspondence, to punish men for 
holding meetings or expressing any opinion not accept- 
able to the Government in private conversation. When 
Russia claims and applies these powers we do not argue 
that Russia is a singularly successful Government. 
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Even the Morning Postcan draw the moral from Finland, 
and shake its head over a régime that governs by such 
methods. But Lord Milner has been driven to a still 
more abject admission. He has deprived foreigners 
of the municipal franchise in Johannesburg, although 
they enjoyed that franchise under the Boers. It is not 
surprising that the Johannesburg correspondent of the 
Kélnische Zeitung, a paper that had to bring a libel 
action during the war to vindicate itself from a charge of 
having been suborned in the British interest, complains 
very bitterly of the new state of things. The truth is, 
of course, that Lord Milner is governing in the teeth of 
public opinion, and all the agreeable illusions of 
Imperialism sprang from the belief that he could govern 
with its consent. Government must repose on some- 
thing. Lord Milner fears the Dutch, but he fears the 
capitalist still more. Lord Charles Beresford said 
during the early months of the war that he hoped that 
no one who had had any share, direct or indirect, in 
the Raid would ever take part in the administration of 
the Transvaal. It is on those men Lord Milner 
leans. He applies to the Boers the same language 
policy as Russia applies in Poland, with the result 
that the Dutch Reformed Church holds  sullenly 
aloof. A Governor who rules in spite of the will of 
the ruled has to take what allies he can find—the 
leavings of the nation, such as National Scouts, and 
the corrupt interests who see their opportunity to 
exploit him, such as the millionaires. What power 
has Lord Milner and his retinue of smooth-faced 
administrators, with their airy talk of public schools on 
the veldt, against the pressure of the Fitzpatricks, the 
Farrars, the Wernhers, and the Beits? When that 
question is answered it is possible to realise why 
the Transvaal is unlike any British community 
in the same way as Kimberley is unlike any 
ordinary British town. The rule which was to 
have maintained a grave British impartiality over all 
races, and to have won respect, if not affection, as an 
exhibition of inflexible regard to justice, has degenerated 
into the a/ter ego of the most powerful interests in the 
Transvaal. The millionaires, who were thwarted by 
the men of the seventeenth century, have captured the 
men of the twentieth and made them their docile and 
obedient servants... We wish Imperialism joy of the 
wager it laid with such confidence and so light a heart. 





THE MANNERS OF THE ARMY. 


AST Tuesday saw the conclusion of a_ court- 
martial, of which the details have been followed 

with general disgust, and the verdict has excited some 
surprise and indignation. The court-martial, it must 
be remembered, was not held to decide whether or not 
Mr. Stanford had a grievance against the seven officers 
accused of ‘‘ behaving in a scandalous manner, unbe- 
coming the character of an officer and a gentleman,” 
at the Mount Nelson Hotel at Capetown. That issue 
had been decided in a civil case in Cape Colony. The 
officers had admitted their guilt, had expressed their 
‘sincere regret for their wrong and unjustifiable con- 
duct,” and had paid £1,500 by way of reparation. If 
the court-martial had been sitting to do justice 
to the victim of these outrages, the conduct of 
the trial would have been indefensible, for the court- 
martial refused to enforce the attendance of a witness 


whom the counsel for the prosecution declared to be 
indispensable. The court-martial was held to vindi- 
cate the honour of the Army; it was a disciplinary 
proceeding for the purpose of enforcing a certain stan- 
dard of behaviour in the Army and of punishing mem- 
bers who had offended against that standard. It is in 
that light that the issue must be considered. The 
result, when the verdict is compared with the admis- 
sions of the officers, is scarcely reassuring as to the 
sense of the court-martial of what is due to its profes- 
sion. The actual charges of indecency brought against 
the officers broke down, and on that score they stand 
acquitted. But let us see to what they confessed, and 
the confessions, it must be noted, were made with a 
light heart and a frivolous cynicism which almost 
amounted to insolence. Take, for example, some of 
Lieutenant Prior’s statements : 


“ He admitted that he had kicked Stanford in the corridor 
of the hotel and walked away. That was a very usual occur- 
rence. He kicked him on two or three occasions. The cut- 
ting off of part of Stanford’s moustache and patches of hair 
was done in order to make him sign the paper. After that 
he was dragged to the table, where he did signit. It 
would not be correct to say that the paper was signed 
willingly. In his statement to the commanding officer, 
the witness had said: ‘I did see him sign a document 
directly after he was brought back from the fountain the 
first time, which document he signed quite willingly.’ He 
was on oath now, however. 

“Mr. Avory: Then anything is good enough for the com- 
manding officer ?—His letter was so full of lies, and I wanted 
to emphasise the points. 


Mn r. Avory: Is itusual toanswer one lie by telling another ? 
—No.” ; 


Another officer, Captain Williams, admitted that 
Mr. Stanford had been rapped with a cane before he 
signed the paper exonerating the officers, and when 
he was confronted with his own statement to his com- 
manding officer, ‘‘ he was not beaten nor any violence 
used. He signed this paper voluntarily, and was told 
he might go when he had done so,” he explained that 
‘perhaps he ought not to have used the expression,” 
and that ‘‘his object was to show the Secretary of 
State that Stanford was not speaking the truth.” This 
curious sort of extravagantly homeopathic idea 
seems to have run through the proceedings. The 
officers had to lie in order to show that Stanford was 
a liar ; they had to behave like cads in order to show 
that he was acad. Of Mr. Stanford we know nothing, 
but these methods are not convincing. We should 
attach more weight to their anxiety to prove that they 
had never been Stanford's friends if they had not been 
so absolutely callous to their own reputations as 
gentlemen. 

This ragging case does not stand alone. It is 
merely a symptom of a very serious disease. What is 
the moral of this case and of the scandals in the 
Guards? Why is it that men of thirty are 
to be found behaving like children, or, as Mr. 
Lyttelton says, by way of extenuating their offence, 
as the most contemptible kind of excitable 
undergraduate? The answer is simple to anyone who 
read the report on Sandhurst or considers how the 
commission ranks of the Army are filled. The Army, 
under our paralysing aristocratic and_plutocratic 
system, is degenerating into a profession without 
ideals. A barrister thinks he is a credit to the Bar if 
he is industrious, conscientious, or a brilliant pleader. 
A man of letters thinks he is a credit to Literature if he 
excelsin style, in originality, or fertility of ideas. H alf 

our officers grow up to think that they are a credit to 
the Army if they know nothing, read nothing, car- 
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nothing about military history or tactics, and can 
lounge gracefully and frivolously through their career. 
As long as keenness is considered bad form and the 
chief preoccupations of our officers are those that pro- 
duce such affairs as this scandal at the hotel or the 
flogging scandal of the Guards, so long will our Army 
defy all the efforts of reformers. The Army ought to 
be the sternest and most terrible of professions ; the 
slightest incapacity or failure or any deviation from a 
high standard of honour and duty ought to be relent- 
lessly punished ; the public opinion of the Army ought 
to be not a more easy-going and tolerant tribunal than 
outside opinion, but a much more exacting and stern 
tribunal. These high-born and indolent officers ought 
to be made to feel that they are serving their 
country in the most responsible of all capacities ; 
that its honour and good name are very frequently in 
their keeping, and that their profession is not an 
amusement but a grim and absolute dedication of 
their energies to the public service. General André 
made short work of the aristocratic cadets in France 
when they mutinied the other day, and there is no 
reason, except in our habitual dislike of democracy, 
why we alone should have an Army without any strong 
professional ambition. To create such an army we must 
effect a revolution and throw the Army open, At 
present, in certain regiments, the one unpardonable 
offence in the Armyis to be poor. We have to make it 
an unpardonable offence to be idle. 





CANADIAN AND GERMAN TARIFF WAR. 
‘By SCRUTATOR. 

1. In the year 1865, Germany concluded a commercia! 
treaty with Great Britain. ‘This contained a most-favoured- 
nation clause stipulating that in British colonies products 
of the States included in the Zollverein should not be sub- 
jected to higher or other import duties than were imposed 
on similar products from Great Britain or any other country. 

2. In 1896 the Canadian Government hit upon the 
idea of giving lower duties to Great Britain and other Free 
Trade countries tnan to the rest of the world. A Canadian 
Act was passed in 1897, while the commercial treaty of 
1865 was still running. This Act reduced the import duties 
on goods from the United Kingdom and British colonies 
by 12% per cent. from that year, and by 25 per cent. from 
July 1, 1898. So long as the commercial treaty of 1865 
was in force, this preference was bound to benefit German 
imports into Canada. But on July 30, 1897, the British 
Government “ denounced ” the treaty, and after its termina- 
tion on August 1, 1898, that benefit was withdrawn. The 
preference granted to British and colonial goods was subse- 
quently increased to 3314 per cent. from July 1, 1g00. 

3. What meanwhile did Germany do ? First let us 
see what happened with regard to her relations with Great 
Britain. When in 1897 they denounced the treaty of 1865 
our Government expressed a wish to enter into negotiations 
with a view to the conclusion of a new commercial treaty. 
The German Government was equally anxious to do so; 
and accordingly a treaty not having been concluded by 
July 30, 1898, when the old treaty expired, Germany, by a 
special ordinance made under the law of May 11, 1898, 
accorded goods imported from the United Kingdom and 
from British colonies, with the exception of Canada, the 
right to the lower customs rates granted to most-favoured 
nations. This authorisation has been repeatedly extended, 
the last occasion being on May 29, 1901, when the period 
of authorisation was further extended until December 31, 
1903. Secondly, as regards Canada. Canada, as we have 
seen, was excluded from the German ordinance of 
1898. Whyso? Because the right of Germany to most- 
favoured-nation treatment in Canada had ceased and Ger- 
man products no longer benefited even by the advantages 


granted to France in virtue of a special agreement made in 
February 6, 1893. There was, therefore, differential 
treatment against Germany in the Canadian market as com- 
pared with Great Britain and France. Hence it was neces- 
sary, im accordance with German Customs Law, to apply the 
general rates of duty to Canadian imports. 

“ But of its more extended legal powers to impose retalia- 
tory duties or surtaxes the German Government has 
hitherto made no use whatever as regards Canada, ani from 
1898 up till now no Canadian products have ever paid any 
duty above the rates of the general tariff. Only once, in the 
course of 1899, has the British Government made our posi- 
tion with regard to Canada the subject of official discussion. 
Thereupon a Note was addressed to the British Government 
on August 5, 1899, explaining the grounds on which Ger- 
many had acted, and to this Note the German Government 
has, up to the present, received no reply.” 

The above quotation is from the Norddeutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung, which recently printed a semi-official article con- 
taining the full detas of what has happened. 

Canada, however, thought that in such matters it is 
more blessed to give than to receive, and negotiations 
followed. I give the German account, which is, no doubt, 
correct : 

“In November, 1901, the Dominion Premier and the 
Dominion Ministers of Finance and Commerce invited the 
Imperial Consul at Montreal to discuss with them the 
question of a new agreement with Germany. On this occa- 
sion the Canadian representatives demanded that all the 
reductions accorded by the German treaty tariff should be 
granted to Canada, while that colony, on her part, was 
only willing to concede to Germany the reductions accorded 
in the Franco-Canadian Agreement, which were of very 
little value to Germany. All further concessions were from 
the outset refused by the Canadian representatives, and in 
particular the concession of a general most-favoured-nation 
treatment for German goods as against the imports of other 
countries—a concession which Canada claimed in Germany 
for Canadian products, and which Canada had granted in 
the treaties with France and other countries. Negotia- 
tions, however, were not broken off on the part of Germany, 
but were merely temporarily adjourned.” 

Germany, therefore, was not (as Mr. Chamberlain pre- 
tends) guilty of any aggression against Canada, but was 
merely giving effect to the provisions of the existing tariff 
law. She is self-punished, for her action chiefly injures 
German consumers and manufacturers. On the other 
hand, our own Government has several times laid stress on 
the fact that British colonies must be regarded as countries 
with complete fiscal autonomy. “ It is in accordance with 
this fundamental principle laid down by the British Govern- 
ment that Germany has treated Canada as a country with 
a separate tariff system.” 

4. I now come to the last stage of the quarrel, and I 
would first submit that as between Canada and Germany the 
aggressor is the Government which first differentiates or 
first imposes a surtax. As we have seen, Canada was the 
first to differentiate by way of preference. I must now show 
that she has also been the first to differentiate by way of 
surtax. On April 17 a memorandum was issued by the 
Canadian Department of Customs providing (1) for further 
protection against English and foreign manufacturers of 
iron and steel rails, and (2) for a special surtax on German 
goods. There are other Protectionist provisions for the 
purpose of bolstering up sham Canadian industries; but it 
will be sufficient here to set out the first two articles, the 
first to illustrate the unfriendliness of the commercial policy 
of Canada to England and all manufacturing countries, the 
second to prove my point that although Germany has re- 
frained from dealing with Canada by way of special surtax, 
Canada has already struck out at Germany. The Canadian 
memorandum (No. 1,227B) states that the following reso- 
lutions for the amendment of the Customs Tariff, 1897, 
introduced by the Minister of Finance in Parliament on 
April 16 last “ are to be observed as in force” until other- 
wise ordered, viz.: “ That it is expedient to further amend 
the Customs Tariff, 1897, to the following effect : 

“1. The Governor in Council may by Order in Coun- 
cil direct that a duty of $7 per ton shall be imposed in 
Schedule A on all iron and steel railway bars, or rails, in 
any form for railways, imported in Canada—provided that 
* such order shall not be passed until the Governor in Coun- 
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cil is satisfied that steel rails of the best quality, suitable for 
the use of Canadian railways, are being manufactured in 
Canada, from steel made in Canada, in sufficient quantity 
to meet the ordinary requirements of the market.’ 

[Up to the present steel rails weighing not less than 
45 lb. per lineal yard, for use only on the tracks of a rail- 
way which is employed in the common carrying of goods 
and passengers, and is operated by steam motive power 
only, have been on the free list.] 

' “2, Articles which are the growth, produce, or manu- 
facture of any foreign country which treats imports from 
Canada less favourably than those from other countries 
may be subject to a surtax over and above the duties of 
Schedule A (General Rates), such surtax in every case to 
amount to one-third of the duty as fixed by such schedule. 

“The surtax shall also apply to any article the chief 
value of which was produced in such foreign country, al- 
though it may have been improved, or advanced in value, 
by the labour of another country—notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of the British Preferential Tariff and’ Regulations 
thereunder. Any question arising as to any foreign coun- 
try or goods coming under the operation of this section 
shall be decided upon by the Minister of Customs, whose 
decision shall be final. “‘Such surtax shall not apply to 
any goods actually purchased on or before April 16, 1903, 
by any corporation, firm, or person in Canada for imme- 
diate transportation to Canada.” The memorandum 
further states that the Minister of Customs has decided that 
the goods of Germany are subject to surtax in Canada 
under the terms of the above tariff resolutions. 





EMERSON. 


EF MERSON is not so much a personality as an 
_ institution. Although the most strenuous 
upholder of sane individualism, he is the least 
individualistic writer of his age. So far as one may 
gather from the testimony of friends, the personal 
equation counted for much when he was alive; but 
we who have his books only to go by cannot but be 
struck by the curiously impersonal note of this New 
England oracle. His name stands rather for an 
intellectual method than for a living human being with 
parts and passions. There is more individuality in 
Thoreau (whose Donatello-like personality has been 
scantily appreciated by many critics); more in Haw- 
thorne, who made the bleak tree of Puritanism to 
blossom with the roses of romance; and, most of all, 
in Whitman, one of the few writers who have expressed 
fully their personality in terms of literature. But 
Emerson —who of his students can gain a 
definite, concrete impression of the oracle whose 
utterances have helped to nourish their intellectual life ? 
He has been called a philosopher, which he certainly 
was not, and a deep thinker, which ill describes his 
peculiar genius. He proclaimed the necessity—to use 
one of Thoreau’s phrases—of reducing life to its lowest 
terms. He had no system—no theory of life. The 
skylights of his soul were open to the breezes of Heaven, 
and the breezes of Heaven, as we know, do not blow 
always in the same direction. There was a magnificent 
irresponsibility about his speech. Like the child in the 
fairy tale, he went about dropping precious jewels from 
his mouth—precious stones of every variety and value— 
no one bearing any relationship with the one preceding. 
They decline to be grouped under any special heading. 
At the same time they were precious stones, most of them 
well worth preserving—not the paste gems passed off 
by many would-be brilliant writers. 

But if the method lacked unity, the purport was clear 
and uniform, threading and connecting the various 
gems together. He had a ‘‘secret” of his own, as 
Matthew Arnold discovered ; little wonder, then, that 
this lover of moral sesames should hail Emerson as the 
helper and friend of those who would live in the spirit. 

At the same time he is not a writer for all moods or 
for all temperaments. He seemed to have discovered a 





short cut to Paradise, and there is something—may one 
say non-human ?—about the clear-eyed serenity with 
which he views the strain and stress of life. He has 
been called narrow in his sympathies, but this, though 
true enough of Wordsworth, scarcely applies to the 
appreciative critic of Montaigne, Napoleon, andGoethe. 
What he lacked was not extensity but intensity; his 
sympathies were wide enough but they lacked depth. 

‘The world’s no blot for us,” cried Browning, ‘* it 
means intensely and means good.” 

Emerson would have subscribed to this sentiment, 
only he could never have written ‘‘intensely.” Opti- 
mism and pessimism are fundamentally questions of 
temperament, but the intellect usually chafes to 
rationalise the particular attitude felt toward life. 
Emerson’s optimism, however, was nothing more than 
the natural expression of a singularly happy, tranquil 
disposition. He made no attempt to grapple with the 
problem of pain and suffering ; ‘‘the weary weight of 
all this unintelligible world” scarce touched him at all. 
He sat on Olympian heights above it all, above the din 
of warfare and the cries of the wounded, and so faintly 
did they sound in his ears that he deemed them of small 
account. 

And thus it is that Emerson, with his beatific 
smile and upward gaze, is a monitor whose counsel we 
welcome, but whose comradeship is scarcely satisfying. 

He lacks that cross-grained humanity, that warm 
blooded intensity, that attractive waywardness that 
endears to us so many great names in literature. 

How tranquil is the history of his soul’s progress. 
With him, as with Hopeful, the sun was shining as he 
passed through the Valley of the Shadow. How easy 
and unobtrusive the great change that turned the pro- 
fessional cleric into the peripatetic transcendentalist. 
His intellectual second birth was not attended by any 
such pangs and heart-searchings as have shaken to 
their foundations the natures of men like Shelley and 
Carlyle, even Tennyson. There was no violent break- 
ing away from the old life; no new salvation proclaimed 
with fear and trembling. He did not assert that 
the Church was wrong and he was right, merely 
that he now looks at things in a different way, and 
his letter of resignation is characteristically gentle 
and conciliatory. His mind is not tempest-tossed 
like that of Carlyle in the early Edinburgh days: the 
passionate revolt of Shelley was quite foreign to his 
serene and gentle soul. He could not even point to a 
spiritual call as could Wordsworth on that famous 
sunrise walk in northern England. In fact, his bio- 
graphy shows us merely the silent growth of an expand- 
ing mind. Look at him again in his Concord Home, 
after he had made his fame as a lecturer. Around him 
revolve a strangely-assorted group of personalities. 
The Puritan prose poet Hawthorne; that amiable, 
eccentric Alcott; Margaret Fuller, with her communistic 
enthusiasm ; the solitude-loving Thoreau. Yet beside 
any one of them how calm and dispassionate is Emerson. 
Like some spirit he presides at their counsels and seeks 
to harmonise their eager projects. The inspiring 
spirit, indeed—yet with a certain aloofness from them. 
‘* We are a little wild here,” he wrote to Carlyle 
‘with numberless projects of social reform. Not a 
reading man but has his draft of a new community in 
his waistcoat pocket. I am gently mad myself.” 
There is something deliciously characteristic in this 
aside : it reveals at once the critic and the idealist. 
Emerson did everything gently, whether as sympathiser 
or moraliser. Surely never existed a more urbane 
Revolutionist (and Revolutionist he was)—a softer- 
tongued Radical than he. He can an he will ‘“‘ roar you 
as gently as any sucking dove.” Herein lay his great 
influence with other men. He never sought to take 
them by storm, but under his fine, bracing, idealism 
their minds and imaginations became strong and 
active. Some men discover worlds: Emerson dis- 
covered souls. His direct influence is certainly 
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restricted ; but his indirect influence it would be hard 
to over-estimate. It speaks much for his insinuating 
personality that he should have won as he did the 
affection and admiration of Carlyle. 

The basic differences of the two men were re- 
markable. But their ultimate aim was the same. 
Carlyle showed us how ugly was much of life ; Emer- 
son how beautiful it might be. Carlyle lectured us on 
our defects ; Emerson found out our virtues. 

To read Emerson is like living in some Alpine 
village. ’Tis healthful, stimulating, tranquillising — 
yet a brief sojourn suits one better than a protracted 
stay. Man cannot live on tonic alone. Its value lies 
in its occasional use. And we look upon Emerson as 
a literary quinine; the most admirable when we are 
suffering from any form of intellectual feverishness. 

He wrote ona wide variety of topics ; but the same 
note dominates all. Every essay, no matter what its 
title, is a criticism of Life. ‘* Nothing can bring you 
peace,” he writes in one of his best-known essays, “ but 
the triumph of principles.” Again, 

The trivial harp will never please 
Or fill my craving ear, 

Its chord should ring as blows the breeze, 
Free, peremptory, clear. 

These two quotations illustrate the trend of his 
teaching. ‘*Did you ever hear me preach ?” asked 
Coleridge of Lamb. ‘‘I never heard you do anything 
else,” was the reply. Certainly Emerson, though he 
resigned his pastorate, never resigned the office of 
preacher. But his preaching was insidious: the pill 
was coated with the finest sugar. His essays are 
brilliant sermons on the text ‘‘ Know thyself.” His 
writings, like Bach’s fugues, illustrate with every 
variety of elaboration one simple, oft recurring theme. 
He is a past master of literary counterpoint, and pos- 
sessed of such ‘‘dulcet and harmonious breath” as 
few writers in a generation can boast of. 


ARTHUR RICKETT. 


EXMOOR.* 


‘* A BOOK OF EXMOOR™” is sure to find plenty of 

readers nowadays. Fifty years ago, half that 
number one might almost say, Exmoor was only known to 
its own habitants. It led its own life, talked its own lan- 
guage, enjoyed its own solitude and calm, and bred its 
own peculiar and characteristic type of squire, farmer, and, 
above all, parson, just as it bred its own deer, sheep, and 


- ponies. The isolation and loneliness of the moor were 
then complete. Now the railways have unlocked the sleep 
of ages. Excursion steamers bring their loads. Coaches 


packed with tourists ply across the moor. Every village 
and hamlet and secluded valley and bare, purple ridge teems 
with the thousands who have come hither in search of com- 
plete solitude. All this, no doubt, is as it should be. 
These are the people who stand in most need of a sight of 
nature and a gulp of fresh air. They are heartily to be 
welcomed, and so, too, are their paper bags and their ginger- 
beer bottles which they leave behind in loving memory of 
their presence, and about which such an egregious lot of 
stuff is talked and written. 

At the same time the old order of things had its interest 
and charm, and it is well that these should be sympatheti- 
cally recorded and collected before they have quite died out 
and are forgotten. This is the work that Mr. Snell has set 
himself to do. His book is as much a compilation as an 
original work. It will probably surprise the average reader, 
turning its pages, to discover how much historical interest 
and how many important names and events, especially very 
remote names and events, are connected with so wild and 
even desolate a region. Perhaps it is its very wildness 





*A Book oF Exmoor. By F. J. Snell, M.A., author ot 
“The Autobiography of a Poacher,” &c. London: Methuen 
and Co. 6s. 


that makes it so retentive. The earlier reminiscences are 
not overlaid with more modern experiences. If it has been 
clow to acquire, it has been slow to forget. ‘The cairns, or 
barrows, of Exmoor have never been disturbed by the 
plough, and still indicate the burial places of British or 
Saxon warriors, priests, or kings. ‘The sites of old camps 
ond battlefields survive amid a scenery little changed, and 
retain, in many cases, names which, sometimes clearly, 
sometimes obscurely, hint at the struggles which took place 
there. It is in Devon and Cornwall that we strike the first 
traces of that Celtic survival that in the West only com- 
pletely asserted itself among the secluded mountains of 
Wales. Both sides in that strife are now laid to rest under 
the slopes of heather that incline towards the Bristol 
Channel. Nevertheless there are some few traces that in 
this western district the subjection of the older inhabitants 
by the German invaders was not so final and complete as 
in the rest of England. Throughout the West Country 
a much larger proportion of the earlier population survived 
than was the case elsewhere. “From the Exe to the 
Tamar,” says Freeman, “and still more from the Parret 
to the Tamar, the people are still very largely of Welsh 
descent, though they have spoken English for many ages.” 
Visitors to many parts of Devon, especially to the small 
fishing villages and hamlets along the north coast, will re- 
member places where the Celtic element strikingly survives 
and predominates. Welsh words, however, are rare. One 
of the commonest and most characteristic is the word come, 
which, as Mr. Snell points out, is the Celtic cm, a valley. 
“We find it in many place names, notably in ‘ Cutcombe,’ 
the first syllable of which is really coed, so that the whole 
signifies a ‘ wooded valley.’ ‘ Timberscombe,’ the name of 
an adjoining valley, may be considered a translation of Cut- 
combe.” We will not allow Mr. Snell, by the way, to rob 
us of the old and orthodox derivation of Dunkery, viz., dun 
creagh or cerrig, the rough hill. Anyone who has galloped 
or scrambled about the rocky and heathery slopes of that 
crowning eminence of the moor will recognise the appro- 
priateness of the name. Mr. Snell wants us to believe that, 
as worthy, which is old English for farm or estate, is con- 
tracted as a termination into ery, and Badgworthy and Hol- 
worthy are pronounced Badgery and Hollery, so the right 
reading of Dunkery is Dunkworthy. There is, he further 
points out, a village called Dunkeswell on the Blackdowns, 
which evidently signifies no more than donkey’s well. So 
he insinuates, Dunkery is to be Dunkesworthy, or, in plain 
English, Donkey Farm. This is a bad business. Mr. Snell’s 
derivation may be right or it may be wrong. In either case 
we hope we shall hear no more of it. The name Dunkery 
is derived from dun creagh, the rough or shaggy mountain. 

The Doones of course we give up, at least those ro- 
mantic and impossible creatures invented by Mr. Black- 
more. The moors, both Exmoor and Dartmoor, have 
always been the refuge of hunted and outlawed men. The 
Doones have a frail genealogy reaching to a refugee rebel 
soldier escaped from Sedgemoor. “I have ridden many a 
time among the foundations of their two or three wretched 
huts,” says Mr. Thornton. “ They increased in numbers 
during the hundred years or so of their history, and became 
petty malefactors and a nuisance to the neighbourhood, 
until the more respectable people united and got rid of 
them. I cannot remember the name of the farmhouse which 
stands just above Glenthorne, on the trackway at the head 
of the woods, unless it be Yarcombe, 7.e., Higher Combe, 
but in 1848 an old farmer who resided there showed me an 
antiquated fowling-piece with which an ancestor of his (so 
he declared, with great satisfaction) had shot a Doone, 
who was prowling about in his farmyard at night, literally 
seeking, poor beggar! what he might devour. The Doones 
stole ponies, sheep, and poultry, and were generally a 
nuisance.” 

They are a nuisance still, one may add. They have 
become a bait and lure for tourists. Glens, coaches, public- 
houses are called after these wretched poultry-stealers, 
and a silly glamour, caught from an overrated novel, is shed 
upon a neighbourhood which stands in need of no such 
advertisement. Mr. Snell has unearthed a certain Audrie 
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Doon in a contributor to the West Somerset Free Press, 
who professes to be of the family, and vouches for a good 
deal more than we have space to record. We wish him joy 
of his discovery. We would not give twopence for her. 

In any case the book is to be recommended. It abounds 
in curious information, local traditions, and folklore. The 
old order changes, giving place to the new. But the old 
order in Exmoor life abounded in types of its own, and 
was rich in curious and most interesting local customs, 
habits, and figures of speech. It behoves the new order to 
gather and cherish these, and Mr. Snell’s book helps to 
that end. 





FROM ABROAD. 
THE CRISIS IN THE ITALIAN CABINET. 
Tr" crisis which took place in the Zanardelli-Giolitti 


Cabinet, which has ended in the re-presentation 
betore Parliament of the same men, led as formerly by 
Signor Zanardelli, but without Signor Giolitti and Admiral 
Bettolo, Minister of the Navy, is of great interest. This 
is the result of the first experiment, lasting two years and 
a half, in truly liberal and democratic government, such 
as Italy had never had before. For the existence of this 
Cabinet, if it is a consequence of the rebellion of the great 
majority of the country against a long period of reactionary 
government, which had brought the peninsula to the verge 
of revolution and civil war, ‘her most elementary liberties 
being trampled on and threatened, some credit must be 
given to the present King, as Signor Zanardelli was the 
first man whom he entrusted to form a Cabinet. 

To take such a step, on the part of the Sovereign, re- 
quired much more courage, wisdom, and firmness than 
may now appear. We must go back to consider what 
the situation was when Victor Emmanuel III. was con- 
fronted with the necessity of choosing his Prime Minister 
for the first time. His father had barbarously fallen by the 
hand of a fanatical and ignorant murderer, and all the con- 
servative elements took advantage of the impression pro- 
duced by the horrid catastrophe throughout the country, 
without distinction of party, to point out the necessity of not 
only continuing but of emphasising that policy of reaction 
which they me rely called “firmness,” but which in their 
minds principally included muzzling the Press, restricting 
the liberty of meeting and association, and limiting the 
franchise. Their argument was that Italy was not yet ripe 
for the liberty she had been allowed, and that, continuing 


‘with the same system, she risked being confronted with the 


gravest dangers—the murder of the King being, according 
to them, a warning—which might lead her to the loss of 
that unity and independence for which a whole genera- 
tion had suffered and struggled. It must be admitted that 
it required a strong will, and a man well prepared, to go 
against such a current at that moment. But that is what 
Victor Emmanuel did. He called to supreme power 
Guiseppe Zanardelli, the man who, being the leader of the 
extreme wing of the Liberals, had never succeeded in 
reaching the Premiership under King Humbert, being de- 
picted as the ally of all subversive elements and a Repub- 
lican himself. If it required strong fibre on the part of 
the King, equal determination was necessary in Signor 
Zanardelli to assume power under such circumstances. 
The new Premier chose at once as his chief collaborator 
Signor Giolitti, the leading figure in the Liberal camp, 
bitterly hated by the Conservatives. 

Their administration began immediately with the re- 
establishment of legality in all the functions of govern- 
ment, with the most rigid respect for all the liberties 
granted by the Constitution and the law, with a careful 
administration of public money, and with an enlightened 
foreign policy, having principally in view the re-establish- 
ment of those cordial relations with France which had 
existed until the interested policy of Prince Bismarck, first, 
and the “ megalomania” of Signor Crispi secondly, threw 
the Latin sisters into open hostility. Signor Giolitti 
proclaimed and maintained, together with all the other 


liberties, that of freedom of strike, in a period of such 
revolution in the relations between employés and em- 
ployers as to make his opponents say that he was working 
for the downfall of the Monarchy and present institutions 
in Italy. Instead, the result was a peaceful solution to 
thousands of economic conflicts, without the intervention 
of the Government, which with the former system was 
used as an instrument of support of one party against 
the other, thus changing the economic character of the 
agitations into a political one. 

For the first time, after about a quarter of a century, 
the Italian Budget began to have a yearly surplus, thus 
rendering possible the presentation of bills for the diminu- 
tion of those taxes which especially affect the poor classes. 
Italian foreign policy is supposed not to have had any 
period so successful as the present, in which the King of 
England willingly, without waiting for a visit from the 
young Italian Sovereign, came to see him in his own capital, 
and Victor Emmanuel, although a member of the Triple 
Alliance, has been kindly greeted in St. Petersburg, and is 
about to be received with enthusiasm by the people of 
Paris, evoking the days in which, under his grandfather, 
the French and Italian soldiers mingled their blood on the 
battlefields of Lombardy, fighting for the common ideal of 
liberty. 

Carrying on this programme the Cabinet obtained 
also a Parliamentary success which under former Adminis- 
trations would have seemed an anachronism, that of being 
constantly supported by the Extreme Left, which had sys- 
tematically opposed all other Ministries. The Extreme 
Left, which disposes of nearly 100 votes, is the most be!- 
ligerent and enterprising section of the Italian Chamber, 
and comprises three groups: the Radicals, half of whom 
admit, and half of whom reject, the present Monarchical 
institutions; the Republicans, who, of course, are all 
against the Monarchy; and the Socialists, who are also 
nominally anti-Monarchical, but are divided into two 
parts, one called Revolutionist, and the other Evolutionist. 
However, after two years had passed in which the Extreme 
Left had been a portion of the Government majority, their 
electors, who could not as a whole have a far-sighted 1n- 
tuition of the progress which the country was making under 
a Liberal Government, supported and therefore spurred 
on by their own representatives, began to murmur, view- 
ing the Ministerial attitude of the Extreme Left as a deser- 
tion. A Congress held by the Republicans passed an 
order of the day saying that their Deputies, by the mere 
fact of being Republicans, could not support, under any 
circumstances, the Government or the bills presented by 
them, merely for the reason that as long as there is a King 
in Italy the Cabinets are created by the Monarch. This 
decision was such a contradiction of good sense that a few 
Republican Deputies, rather than submit to it, abandoned 
the party, but the majority yielded, and we witnessed an 
absurdity, for when the Cabinet presented a bill for the 
erection of a monument, in Rome, to Guiseppe Mazzini, 
the great Apostle of Republicanism, those who voted 
against it were the Republican Deputies. At the same 
time Deputy Enrico Ferri. leader of the Revolutionist 
section of the Socialists, succeeded, through a coup de 
main, in depriving the Evolutionists of the editorship of 
their leading organ, the Avanti, of which he took posses- 
sion, opening at once a most violent campaign against the 
maladministration of the Naval Office in the last twenty 
years, and attacking the Cabinet for its slowness in effect- 
ing the promised reforms, especially those regarding the 
fiscal system and the diminution of taxation. 

Thus came the vote of Tune 10, over a proposed Par- 
liamentary inquiry on the Naval Office, not accepted by 
the Government, especially in consideration of the 
personal attacks which Signor Ferri had addressed to 
Admiral Bettolo, Minister of the Navy. As is known, the 
Government, in the vote, had a majority of forty, although 
the whole Extreme Left was against them. However, 
Signor Giolitti, who, given his personal policy, did not 
think it correct to remain in power when the Extreme Left 
had passed to the Opposition, resigned, as did Admiral 
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Bettolo, in order to be less hampered in replying to Deputy 
Ferri’s accusations. ‘The whole Cabinet, from a feeling of 
deference both to the resigning colleagues and to the 
King, presented their resignations also, but King Victor 
Emmanuel III. entrusted Signor Zanardelli with the form- 
ing of a new Cabinet. Signor Zanardelli, having won the 
confidence of the Sovereign, now earned the confidence of 
his ancient colleagues, and they decided to present them- 
selves again before Parliament to ask a vote of confidence 
for the completion of their programme. This is why the 
Premier did not appoint, for the moment, any successors to 
Signor Giolitti and Admiral Bettolo, as he will do this only 
after having faced Parliament, and having received six 
months’ extension of credit, which will allow him to govern 
until the re-opening of the session next November. 

Signor Giolitti will be the leader of the majority in 
the Chamber, and has himself requested his best friend, 
Signor Galimberti, Minister of Posts and Telegraphs, to 
remain at his post. Signor Galimberti. is the 
most active, intelligent, and energetic Minister 
Italy has had at the Posts and Telegraphs, having ac- 
complished in two years and a half more than had been 
done in the thirty years preceding his appointment. In- 
deed, he is spoken of as the probable next Minister of the 
Interior. The Conservatives are in a blind alley. When the 
two Liberal leaders Zanardelli and Giolitti were both in 
power, they might by overthrowing the Cabinet have come 
to the front; now, unless they beat the Government at its 
first appearance (and even in that contingency there might 
be recourse to a general election), when Zanardelli falls, 
there will be Giolitti ready to succeed him. 


SALVATORE CoRTESI. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssINGHAM. 
Lonpon, Thursday. 

HE manceuvring of the parties conceals for the 

moment the urgency of the situation in Parlia- 
ment. But its importance hourly increases. I think a 
majority of the Liberal Party strongly favours a declara- 
tion of policy on Free Trade. I enumerated last week 
the reasons against this course which prevailed with the 
heads of the party. They were tactical reasons, to 
which the average politician almost invariably inclines. 
But are they conclusive? Let me set out the opposing 
considerations. The first of them is the historic 
character and the practical magnitude of the issue. 
If Free Trade is essential to the national well-being, 
there ought to be no delay in insisting that its 
opponents should come out into the open and 
declare their plans. As they have no plans, it will be 
said that they can successfully resist such an invitation. 
But it must be remembered that the real question has 
hardly been debated at all. The inveterate prudery of 
the Speaker in matters of order has kept all the debates 
to the narrowest lines. In the meantime, the futility 
and unreality of the formule invented by Mr. Balfour 
to conceal his want of a policy, and to gloss over the 
intolerable situation within the Government, have 
become increasingly apparent. When it is clear that 
a game of chicane is in progress, it is surely the interest 
of the Opposition to force matters into the light. When 
Conservatism is divided on a vital issue it is the business 
of the Liberal leaders to press the point of division. 

* * * * * 

But that is not all. The aim of Mr. Chamberlain 
is to define the issue in his own time and in his own 
way. Why should he be allowed to do this? The 
essence of his proposals is the taxation of food, aimed 
at the United States and other importing countries, 
and shielding the colonies. In return the colonies are 


to admit our manufactures. We know, as the Ottawa 
correspondent of the Zconomist opportunely reminds 
us, that neither party in Canada dares to consent to 
this condition. Therefore, the first condition of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy is odious to the people of this 
country ; the second is odious to the colonies. More- 
over, the Duke of Devonshire has declared that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s proposal involves the danger of starva- 
tion to millions of the inhabitants of these islands. Is 
it not possible to frame a resolution embodying these 
cardinal facts—embodying them, if necessary, in Mr. 
Ritchie’s and the Duke of Devonshire’s words—and 
forcing from Mr. Chamberlain an explanation of points 
that we know are logically opposed and practically 
irreconcilable ? I think so. 
* * * - * 

One other consideration. The division which 
would follow such a debate could not be favourable to 
the Liberal Party. But the debate must be overwheim- 
ingly so. The flower of the House of Commons is 
against Mr. Chamberlain. Practically, he stands by 
himself, for, as far as I know, not a single Unionist of 
importance or intellectual eminence has attached 
himself to his standard, while Mr. Balfour, by 
the nature of things, can only deal in the 
veiled sophistries which are his main resource. On the 
other hand, the mind of the country would be informed 
by the shrewdest political heads in Parliament, and 
their belief in sound principles would be steadied by 
knowledge of the great weight of character that 
adhered to them. Are these advantages to be lightly 
accounted? For the present they are held to be less 
important than the one point of avoiding what might 
be interpreted abroad and in the colonies as a parlia- 
mentary reverse for Free Trade. In the present state 
of the House of Commons I do not see how such 
accidents are to be averted, but I am quite sure that 
the Liberal Party owes it to the country to set before it 
in ordered sentences the unalterable basis of a Pro- 
tectionist plan—namely, the oppressive taxation of the 
people’s staple and subsidiary foods. 

* * + * * 

Meanwhile, the best news comes from the country. 
Liberal members return with reports of monster meet- 
ings, larger than any recent experience of politics can 
record. The movement of passive resistance to the 
Education Act supplies some elements in this enthu- 
siasm, but not all. From special centres the reports 
are equally good. Tory Liverpool is said to be acutely 
divided on the Free Trade issue, many of the 
Unionist merchants being fixed, as well they may be, 
in adherence to the open port. In Manchester the 
Free Trade party is overwhelming, and Mr. Balfour's 
personal position may soon be precarious. Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach has had no difficulty in Bristol, where 
his committee stands firmly at his side. The West is 
thought to be safe for sound economics, and I think 
the Protectionists tacitly abandon all hope of securing 


the purely agricultural counties. 
* * * * . 


But the electoral problem is clearly complicated by 
the new issue which the attack on Free Trade has 
raised, just as party divisions were menaced by the 
appearance of Home Rule. What is to happen to the 
Tory Free Traders? If the main issue at the next 
election is Free Trade, what will be the position of 
Liberals whose opponents preach on one platform the 
doctrine they proclaim from another? These are 
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questions to which individual solutions may be found, 
as they were found between Tories and Unionist 
Liberals in 1886, but it is clear that it may be necessary 
to arrive at a general understanding with the com- 
manding figures on the Ministerial side who have staked 
their future on the maintenance of Free Trade. The 
business of the moment is to defeat Mr. Chamberlain and 
to accept allies in the campaign from the quarter where 
they can operate with most effect. That end may 
compel Liberalism to some immediate sacrifices of 
interest, such sacrifices as, we must remember, the 
Unionists cheerfully undertook seventeen years ago. 
But it is equally obvious that nothing can be done to 
weaken—for example—the determination of the party 
to undo the Education Act and to re-establish 
national instruction on a truly national basis. This is 
merely the fringe of a very large tract of political 
territory, which I envisage because the Liberal Party 


may soon have to decide whether it shall be trodden. 
* * * * * 


What is the date of the General Election? I am 
reluctant to put it later than the late autumn, though, 
should Mr. Balfour resign instead of dissolving, a 
Liberal Administration would probably delay the 
election till the new year. At least one sign of an 
early appeal is apparent in the decision to assemble the 
Conservative caucus at Sheffield five or six weeks earlier 
than usual, and to provide it with the special stimulus 
of an address by the Prime Minister. This body is 
composed largely of Conservative Committee men and 
agents, who will have the summons to Sheffield almost 
before they can have completed their autumn work of 
registration and machine preparation. 

* * * * 

I believe that what the Government call their inquiry 
into our fiscal system is being pursued by the various 
departments concerned, which may be taken to be the 
Foreign Office, the Colonial Office, the Treasury, and 
the Board of Trade. The Board of Trade, in particular, 
has undertaken the duty of examining the effect of 
Protective tariffs on specific English industries. 





THE PASTEL SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION. 


S it by way of protest against the popular British 
notion that pastel as a medium is quickly perish- 

able that the Pastel Society has this year devoted the 
East Gallery at the Institute to a collection of ‘‘ old 
masters” in the same medium? Is it in answer to 
M. Raffaelli’s definite assertion to that effect, made a 
short time since? Or is it that the society cannot rely 
upon its own members to fill adequately the large wall 
space provided in these galleries? Judging by the list 
of abstentions from the present exhibition, which 
includes at least a dozen of the most prominent names, 
the last reason suggested might be the true one ; 
if it is so, the prospect for future years is truly 
ominous. However, one prefers to believe that 
the meagre representation of living artists is acci- 
dental, due to a cause or causes unknown but 
satisfactory, and to express the hope that future 
occasions will witness a fuller gathering. Meantime 
one may assert with truth that the exhibition still re- 
tains outwardly its cosmopolitan character, which is to 
say that it includes British work, French work, Ger- 
man work, Dutch and Belgian work; it has also the 
additional attraction of the East Gallery collection of 
old masters, differing sharply from the modern section 
in its greater seriousness and its rigorous restriction to 
portraiture. One may, perhaps, be pardoned for 


halting between the rival attractions of the loan col- 
lection and of that for sale, for the former, though it 
cannot rightly be called important, exacts that peculiar 
respect which attaches to all things old, and includes 
one or two really beautiful examples. But as I set 
forth with the firm resolve of devoting this space in the 
paper to the pastellists of to-day, as here shown, I will 
not particularise concerning the East Gallery further 
than to say that, amongst other drawings, it contains 
two by John Downman (Nos. 268 and 270), which may 
be studied as good specimens of that artist’s rarely 
delicate and personal touch. 

The modern school is experimental by contrast. 
The art of pastel is no longer confined to the por- 
traiture of dainty women, cherubic children, and elderly 
gentlemen with beautiful pink complexions. Method 
of expression has ceased to be placid and comfortable ; 
a restless, and in places chaotic, technique dominates 
this branch of picture-making as much as others. In 
landscape and portraits the range is altogether wider. 
Here, as always, the palm for technical brilliancy rests 
with the French, the possessors par excellence of a 
great tradition, and it is in artists of this nationality 
that overt traces of their tradition are least discover- 
able ; as regards portraiture, for instance, neither Mons. 
R. Gilbert nor M. Simon Bussy can be said to have 
much in common with Boucher or Greuze. However, 
in his ‘* M. Rey” the first-named has a fine piece of 
work, the face strongly modelled, with beautifully 
tender eyes; especially in treatment of iron-grey hair 
and beard has he used the medium for what it is worth. 
His three-quarter length of M. Legay, showing the sub- 
ject standing with his face more than half turned away, 
so that one gets rather less than the profile, belongs to 
the ‘‘catch-him-unawares” class of portrait, and 
carries distinction as a subtly treated, admirably 
lighted interpretation. Next door hangs M. Lévy 
Dhurmer’s ‘‘ Les Carottes,” the study of a little girl 
with wide, wonderfully luminous eyes and flames of 
tousled hair as red as the vegetables she carries— 
altogether an able exposition of a special colour 
problem. M. Bussy’s Portrait of Mr. W. E. Henley 
ostensibly informs the public that Mr. Henley has been 
known to wear a violet jacket and a sky-blue vest, but 
this interesting statement should be accepted with 
reserve, and the slight shock it occasions should not 
be allowed to lessen one’s appreciation of the 
‘‘arrangement.” The work, indeed, like most of this 
artist’s work, is exceedingly clever, with perchance a 
little over-emphasis on the cleverness ; the latter failing 
being characteristic of this particular school. 
M. Bussy’s other contribution is a small and vividly 
green landscape, but neither this nor the portrait 
enables one to arrive at his meaning as surely as one or 
two pastel drawings among those he is now exhibiting 
at the gallery of Messrs. Carfax. Thither, for the better 
understanding of his art, I would recommend the 
inquirer to go. 

Of less personal portraits Mons. A. Besnard’s 
‘* Matin” may be mentioned as a masterly rendering 
of a girl’s head and bust ; it is a little too fleshly, 
perhaps, and certainly not improved by the hot tints of 
the face, but the realistic modelling is exquisite of its 
kind. Mr. Bernard Partridge sends a large and impor- 
tant work. His ‘‘ Embroidery ” shows us a very dainty 
eighteenth century lady in a flower-brocaded robe, 
seated at her loom ; her chamber is furnished as to the 
foreground with a circular polished table that reflects 
the jar of red and white roses standing upon it, whilst 
more flowers appear in the pattern of a curtain that 
half guards an open window at the back of the picture. 
Light in tone and pleasant in colour, the work is 
eloquent of careful thought and a pretty taste. An 
imposing portrait-group, entitled “ My wife, my 
bairns, and my wee dog, John,” comes from Mr. Byam 
Shaw, a certain piquancy of expression in some of the 
faces, notably those of the babies, relieving the formality 
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of the composition. Air-full landscapes by M. Emil 
Claus, phrases in artistic shorthand by Mr. H. B. 
Brabazon, a ‘‘ Jour d’Orage—Paris” by M. René 
Billotte, wonderfully atmospheric despite its precise- 
ness ; Concarneau boat scenes by Mr. Terrick Williams, 
two robust horse studies by Mr. de Yong, and a 
characteristic, low-toned ‘‘ Wayside Pasture” by Mr. 
Austen Brown, help to swell the list of attractive 
things. M. Le Sidaner is seen to better advantage at 
the Goupil Gallery. To end, a word should be said for 
Mr. Bauer’s Spanish landscapes. They are practically 
monotone, but, unlike a good many drawings of this 
class, whose statement of an artistic aim is their sole 
excuse for not being called black smudges, they strike 
a strangely intimate and personal note. Mr. Bauer has 
drawn the interior of a ‘‘ Mosque at Cordova” and a 
‘* Bridge at Toledo” and a rocky landscape in the same 
country. They areall very sombre, and their treatment 
might be termed sketchy; but he has felt the inward- 
ness of what he has drawn, and the result, psychologic 
and severe, has not a little of the introspective genius 
which we are wont to associate with the master hands 
of Goya and Velasquez. F. J. M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
PROTECTION AND AGRICULTURE. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—It is generally believed that however disastrous 
the result of Protection may have been or might be to the 
industrial classes of the country, its effect upon the agricul- 
tural classes could not be otherwise than beneficial. It is 
unfortunate that this impression prevails to such an extent, 
since it is largely erroneous. ‘The depression of agricul- 
ture causes large tracts of land to remain uncultivated, and, 
therefore, conduces to our dependence on foreign food 
supplies, to depopulation of the rural districts, and in- 
directly to overcrowding in towns. It is, therefore, largely 
responsible for some of our worst social evils, such as the 
physical deterioration of the people ; and if a change in our 
fiscal policy will provide an antidote to this disease, even if 
it does harm in other directions, it will, therefore, have one 
redeeming feature. 

It is the great importance of the question of getting the 
people “ back to the land,” accompanied by the belief that 
Protection will help in attaining this object, which causes 
many people to give the matter serious consideration who 
would otherwise never give it a second thought. Even 
Lord Rosebery in his Burnley speech showed sympathy 
with this point of view. : 

“He thought that under a system of Free Trade large 
tracts of country had been turned out of cultivation, that 
our own food supply had been diminished, and that the 
population which had been reared in the rural districts had 
ceased to be reared in those districts, and he feared that 
they would not be so again reared until some possible 
change could be devised. He was not a person who be- 
lieved that Free Trade was part of the Sermon on the 
Mount.” 

His lordship thus distinctly indicated that Free Trade 
had been responsible for rural depopulation, and the natural 
inference is that he believed Protection might help to 
counteract the evil. In his speech to the farmers at 
Bishop's Stortford, however, he took up a different attitude, 
and acknowledged that while as a landowner he would per- 
sonally benefit from Protection by increased rents, he was 
opposed to it because of his interest in the welfare of the 
country. In fact, he actually went on to show that a fiscal 
policy which would benefit the colonies would increase 
rural depopulation at home. 

It is important to observe the reason why Lord Rose- 
bery considers that he as a landowner would benefit from 
Protection. He would benefit because of increased rents ; 
and neither the farmer nor the labourer would receive any 
share of increased prices for grain except at his pleasure. 





Se long ag farmers hold their tenancies at will no increase 
of price can benefit either them or their labourers. 

Lord Rosebery, as a just landlord, would probably 
share his greater prosperity with his tenants, and perhaps 
some of it would actually reach his farm labourers. But 
this only applies to Lord Rosebery and a few other land- 
lords of his type who have either got the will or the ability, 
or both, to return to the land a considerable share of the 
wealth they derive from it, and on whose estates the pro- 
blem of rural depopulation scarcely exists. ‘The greater 
part of the landowning class is, however, unable or unwill- 
ing to share increased prosperity with the classes dependent 
upon them, and rents would soon adjust themselves to the 
higher price of corn. Many large capitalist farmers and 
some small ones with long leases may financially benefit 
from Protection, but only in a minor degree. Against 
higher prices received for their grain they would have to 
place in the balance higher prices paid for cattle food, and 
increased rent and poor-rates. But, generally speaking, it 
must be conceded that the landowner and the large farmer 
will be made richer by the imposition of protective duties, 
and that these two capitalist and already sufficiently pro- 
sperous classes, will receive the entire benefit. It is an 
absolute fallacy, however, to suppose that the small farmer 
or the agricultural labourer, who most require assistance, 
will be enriched by Protection, or that it will cause the 
migration from country to town to cease. It will rather 
tend to make existing evils worse by bolstering up the land 
system which is most responsible for these evils, and the 
agricultural labourer will be rendered poorer and more 
dependent than before. 

Agricultural depression is not so serious as it was ten 
or fifteen years ago. There are now few actually derelict 
farms in the country, and farmers, having adapted their 
methods to changed conditions, are generally prosperous. 
But the worst feature of the depression remains, viz., the 
continued migration of the agricultural labourer to the town, 
and as Mr. Gladstone said in 1891: “ There are no efforts 
that ought not to be made, there are no just sacrifices that 
ought not to be encountered in order that, proceeding on 
sound principles, we may, if possible, endeavour to keep 
the rural population at home.” 

The Protectionist, however, does not proceed on sound 
principles. The main theory advanced on behalf of Pro- 
tection is that although Free Trade has given the consumer 
of bread a cheap loaf, it has so ruined the landlords and 
the farmers that the former are unable to live on their 
estates or repair their dwellings, and the latter are com- 
pelled to sow down their farms with grass, and cannot afford 
to employ labour. In the course of a long discussion which 
I had with leading farmers in a well-known agricultural 
journal these were the only theories advanced against Free 
Trade. The arguments were based on the supposition that 
“the dow prices of agricultural produce have caused much 
land that was formerly cultivated to be laid down to grass, 
and drawn some quarter of a million of agricultural labourers 
into the towns.” This is the fundamental basis of the 
Protectionist position, and it is shown to be erroneous by 
the fact that the depression has been most keenly felt in 
those departments of agriculture where prices are now as 
high as in the period of protective duties. That the low 
prices are not to blame I shall prove from a concrete illustra- 
tion, which will be found to agree with general experience. 

A few years ago I farmed 200 acres in the county 
where Lord Rosebery has his principal agricultural estates, 
and on ten square miles surrounding my holding there was 
not a resident landlord. The buildings, fences, and drains 
on all the estates were in a ruinous condition, and most of 
the houses and other buildings were uninhabitable by man 
or beast. On some of these farms there was no domestic 
supply of water, and my neighbour had to wash his butter 
with water taken from an open well in the meadow, from 
which his cows drank. Yet it was wondered why he was 
unable to compete with the foreigner. Owing to the 
ruinous state of the buildings and fences the landlord had to 
rent several adjoining farms to one man, and thus great 
areas, previously cultivated by a large number of tenants, 
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came under the control of one individual. The natural 
result was that scores of people were driven off the land in 
that district. No fewer than eight of these farms were, 
and still are, let to one tenant, who farms 4,000 to 5,000 
acres, and keeps two or three shepherds to do the work 
formerly done by fifty or sixty people. By this means 
there has been a migration of go per cent. of the population, 
and 30 per cent. of the land formerly cultivated is laid 
down in grass. ‘Taking this as a basis for a calculation of 
the depopulation of the rural districts, the figures would be 
more astounding than even our Protectionist friends would 
imagine. Now, what was the cause? It was not the low 
level of prices. The chief industries were dairying and 
sheep feeding, and had always been so. Grain has never 
been depended upon in this district for rent paying pur- 
poses, and has mostly been consumed on the farms. In 
neither dairying nor sheep feeding has there been an appre- 
ciable reduction in price. According to Prof. M‘Connell, 
the price of butter in 1836 was 1s. per lb., in 1860 it was 
the same, and from 1887 to 1891 the average was 1s. 414d. 
Since then the average has been about 1s. 2d. In 1891 
the price of butcher's meat was higher than during the sixty 
years preceding it, and this price has been maintained during 
the last ten years. Yet the cost of feeding in 1891, and since, 
has been lower by a third than it was under Protection. 
This is a most important fact, and it ought to be recognised 
by those who propose to raise the price of com and food- 
stuffs. The cattle-feeding and dairy industry, which has 
largely taken the place of corn-growing in this country, will 
suffer in exact proportion to the increased gain of the cul- 
tivator of wheat. I have referred particularly to the year 
1891, because it was previqus to that year that most of the 
farms referred to were laid down to grass, and because it 
is admitted that since then the depression has not been so 
keen. 

In spite of the above facts, why have these farms gone 
out of cultivation? Simply and wholly because of the land- 
lord’s refusal or inability to keep them in a state of repair, 
or to give that security of tenure which would have per- 
mitted his tenants to carry out the improvements. Observe 
that at the present moment these farms are still used for 
feeding sheep and pay well, but the houses being -nat for 
human habitation, one man rents sufficient land to make at 
least a dozen families prosperous. Only recently one of 
these farms came into the market, and the landlord of this 
particular farm being somewhat ashamed of its dirty and 
dilapidated state, spent a few hundred pounds on the build- 
ings and fences, and let it to a resident tenant at an increase 
of 20 per cent. on the old rental, which increase was equal 
to over 10 per cent. on his outlay. In spite of the low 
prices, each farm only requires to be similarly dealt with 
to secure proportionate rents. 

It is argued that if the landowner had a larger income 
he would be able to remodel and repair his farms, but it is 
surely utter folly to suggest that this work should be done 
by the State on his behalf. Yet it would be quite as equit- 
able for the State to vote a sum of money to repair the dwel- 
lings from which the landowner draws a rent, as to institute 
any form of Protection in order to benefit agriculture. The 
real reason of the present state of affairs is the iniquitous 
landsystem which encourages absentee landlordism and 
consequent depopulation, preservation of game, rack-rent- 
ing, and insecurity of tenure. The chief cause of 
rural depopulation is the fact that so few of those 
who are employed on the land have any personal 
motive in cultivating it, or have the slightest hope 
of rising above absolute servitude. The monotony of 
country life, to which reference is constantly being made, 
is rather an effect, than a cause, of rural depopulation. he 
best men and women always have been, and still are, drive 
to the towns because the country has nothing to satisfy the 
humblest ambition, because of the lack of incentive an. 
independence, and because those who cultivate the soil are 
deprived of a fixed interest in its cultivation. 


While the interest of the farmer is sapped because he 
has no security and has to pay too high a rent, the interest 
of the landlord is destroyed by the mortgagee, to whom 


almost the whole of the rent has in turn to be paid in the 
form of interest. The landlord draws from the land two 
conflicting rents, one from the farmer and another from 
the game-tenant. ‘These rents are the most the tenants will 
give, and any increase of income the farmer derives from 
Protection will become an addition to the amount he will 
be able to pay to the landlord. We see the absurdity, 
therefore, of raising prices by Protection, which is «t- 
mittedly suggested as a prop to support the existing land 
system, which is itself the real cause of depression and de- 
population.—Yours, &c., 
A TENANT FARMER. 


THE DANISH FARMER AND FREE TRADE. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—At a time when the advocates of Protection, 
having received unexpected support from the Colonial 
Secretary, are beginning to make their voices heard once 
more, it is instructive to glance at the results of the system 
in Germany as compared with the experience of the agri- 
culturists of Denmark. 

Some months ago the Cobden Club published an ad- 
mirable leaflet written by the well-known Danish economist, 
Herr Peschke-Koéedt, under the title “Why Danish 
Farmers are Free Traders,” in which it was pointed out 
that under the existing fiscal system agriculture in the little 
kingdom had reached a degree of prosperity strikingly in 
contrast with the depression which prevails under the Pro- 
tectionist system enforced in Germany, and_ further 
strengthened by the new Tariff Act. Recognising the neces- 
sity for dealing in some fashion with the damaging figures 
set forth by Herr Peschke-Koedt, the Deutsche Tages- 
ceitung, the organ of the Prussian agriculturists, insisted 
that since the value of land in Denmark had decreased since 
1884, the prosperity of the farming interest must be illusory. 
Herr Peschke-Koedt has accepted the challenge thus thrown 
down, and in the current issue of the Nation, the weekly 
organ of the Radical Free Trade Party in the Reichstag, 
sets forth the position of the Danish farmer in the form of 
a statistical demonstration, which British Free Traders can- 
not but read with great interest. 

That, during the past twenty years, the selling value 
of landed property in Denmark has declined is not dis- 
puted. The same may, of course, be said of any country, 
including those in which a system of high Protection is in 
operation. So far as Denmark is concerned, the facts ap- 
pear to be that in 1884, when land values had reached their 
highest point, the landowner’s return upon his invested 
capital was only 114 to 2 per cent., and under these cir- 
cumstances a rapid fall in prices became unavoidable. In 
the course of the subsequent twenty years large areas of 
land changed ownership, and the result of the transfer of 
the property to new hands at lower prices was that the cul- 
tivation of the soil was carried on upon a more remunera- 
tive basis. 

“In Denmark,” says Herr Peschke-Kéedt, “we have 
drunk the healing medicine with the happiest consequences. 
Every cultivator is to-day a freer and more prosperous man 
than he was twenty years ago. In Germany and other 
lands the farmers have allowed themselves to be led astray 
by Protectionist quack remedies ; and after each fresh ad- 
ministration of a dose of Protection, and the augmented 
price of products resulting therefrom, the cultivator has 
found his task of reaping a profit from his holding more 
and more difficult. He has experienced greater difficulty 
each period in meeting his obligations; his standard of 
living was lowered; his reserve capital dwindled; the in- 
dustry suffered outwardly and inwardly from the conse- 
quences of Protectionist blunders; the ‘ Protected’ culti- 
vator bent under the pressure of competition in the world’s 
markets—and. under that of the little, unprotected, Danish 
neighbour-land. Hence the endless screw of the Agrarian 
movement, and the cry of alarm from the agriculturist : 
‘More Protection.’ ” 

According to a recently published work in Germany 
dealing with the situation of the German agriculturist, the 
average return upon the capital invested in 1,425 farms was 
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only 2.1 per cent., the highest rate being 3.6 and the 
lowest 1.1 per cent. Exact figures with regard to Denmark 
are lacking, but the recent statement of the Danish Minister 
of Agriculture (himself a small cultivator) that “the great 
majority of the Danish cultivators had never known better 
times than during the last five years,” is remarkable testi- 
mony to the healthy position of the great industry. 

A few statistics illustrating the advance in Danish 
agriculture are of more value in this connection than mere 
general assertions. From 1885 until 1901 the value of the 
harvest, without including straw, has advanced by rapid 
strides from 272 million kronen to 338 millions. ‘lhe 
number of cattle, which in 1888 was 1,460,000, had in- 
creased in 1898 to 1,743,000, swine had increased during 
the same decade from 771,000 to 1,179,000, and poultry 
from 4,592,000 to 8,748,000. Still more remarkable as an 
evidence of the commercial prosperity enjoyed by Denmark 
under its system of free imports is the growth of its ship- 
ping from 95.577 tons to 245,447 during the same period. 
Finally, the two and a half millions of population are put- 
ting money in the savings banks at the rate of 20 million 
kroners annually, or, roughly speaking, £900,000. 

No wonder, then, that within a fortnight 30,000 Jut- 
land small cultivators signed a memorial to the King, the 
Crown Prince, and the Reichstag, in which the following 
passage occurred : “ We Danish peasant proprietors demand 
no Protection at the cost of our fellow-citizens. We do not 
wish that the necessaries of life of our people should be 
increased in price by artificial means.” As Herr Peschke- 
Koedt significantly adds, there are hard-working Danish 
farmers—and not a few either—who would‘feel the blush of 
shame rising to their faces if they were addressed by the 
German Agricultural Alliance as men of similar ideas and 
methods.—Yours, &c., 

Ernest R. DUNKLEY. 

14, Upper Bedford-place, Russell-square, W.C. 


LIBERALISM IN SCOTLAND. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Str,—Mr. Ballantine in his letter in last week’s issue 
drags the Young Scots Society into this controversy, and 
makes some comparisons between that society and the 
Liberal League which perhaps you will kindly allow me to 
notice. 

Let me say at once that the Young Scots Society have 
no concern with the rivalries and jealousies of the different 
sections of the Liberal Party. We have more urgent busi- 
ness on hand—the teaching and study of the great truths 
of Liberalism and the wresting of the political supremacy 
of our native land from the hands of the present reactionary 
party who inflict their rule upon us. 

Mr. Ballantine states that the Glasgow branch of the 
Liberal League has more members than all the Young Scots 
societies in Scotland combined. I do not know what the 
membership of the League is, what qualification is neces- 
sary for such, or what duties are required of the members. 
But their activity in Glasgow in the cause of political edu- 
cation was not much in evidence last winter. Only one 
public meeting was held by them, addressed by Mr. Hal- 
dane, at which there was an attendance of about soo. 
Otherwise, with the exception of some social functions, the 
League may hardly be said to exist so far as its efforts in 
public are concerned. A local leaguer, indeed, admitted 
that they had no rank and file in Glasgow. 

The Young Scots Society is composed of members 
who are all actively engaged in promoting the study of 
political, social, and economic questions by discussion, 
seminars, and public meetings in twenty-six branches over 
Scotland. In Glasgow alone twenty-one weekly meetings 
were held, at which addresses were given by many promi- 
nent men, including even two Liberal Imperialists, the Hon. 
T. A. Brassey and Professor Phillimore, the Jatter being one 
of the local leaders of the Liberal League. 

In Edinburgh even more striking contrasts might be 
drawn between the efforts of the League and our society. 
We held altogether forty public meetings in Edinburgh ; 
and we can confidently say that we have done more to 


stimulate the political activities of the Scottish capital than 
any organisation within the past decade. Beyond Lord 
Rosebery’s meeting and a smaller meeting in March the 
League has done absolutely nothing. 

The 10,000 applications for Lord Rosebery’s meeting 
is no criterion of the success of the League. Our society 
applied for 500 tickets, as we are always delighted to listen 
to our distinguished fellow-countryman. — In view of the 
League’s claims to be an educative force in Liberalism it is 
interesting to know that they refused to give us any tickets 
for the meeting. 

We have no desire to come into conflict with the 
Liberal League, but if comparisons are to be made with our 
society it is necessary that the facts should be fully known. 
—Yours, &c., 

Joun GULLAND, 
Hon. General Secretary. 

The Young Scots Society, 

5, South Oxford-street, Edinburgh, June 23, 1903. 


CHINA, IN WAR AND FICTION. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—I trust that in the interests of fair play you will 
allow me to comment briefly in your columns upon the 
notice of my book, Sin Chong, which appeared in your 
issue of the 6th instant. 

Of your reviewer's general estimate of the work I have 
nothing to say. He might have written far more unfavour- 
ably of it, from the literary standpoint, without exceeding 
his privilege or eliciting a word from me. But facts are 
facts. He says, speaking of one of the characters, “he is 
not only conspicuous on the stage throughout, but is one of 
the very few left alive when the curtain is rung down in 
the last chapter. With rare exceptions a// the other per- 
sonages that take part in the drama meet with violent deaths.” 

Now, sir, if the gentleman who wrote this will take the 
trouble to go into the matter, he will find there are vighteen 
personages who figure prominently in the story, and about 
thirty that play subordinate parts, making in all forty-eight 
characters. Of these forty-eight characters ‘here are only 
four that die a death by violence, which, unless my arith- 
metic fails me, certainly does not bear out the above asser- 
tion. This is, besides, a very small proportion in a story 
dealing with a country where executions are more numerous 
than, say, football matches in England, and where one man 
alone (the Commissioner Yeh, who ruled over Canton in 
the fifties) was credited with having put to death 70,000 
persons in less than two years. 

Why, Sir, I could mention more than one novel of 
domestic life in these realms that presents quite as heavy a 
butchers’ bill as mine, not to speak of those of the Swash- 
buckler school, which owe their chief attractions to abun- 
dant homicide. 

In another respect I think your contributor has been 
unfair to my book. He brackets it with one which is a 
narrative of facts, and then appears to regard it from the 
same point of view as if it professed to be that rather than 
a novel. While admitting that it has some attractions as 
fiction—what it is intended for—and even paying me the 
compliment of comparing it to that wonderful monument 
of fancy and invention, the Arabian Nights, he denounces 
it in a general way, but without citing a single instance in 
point, of being untrue to Chinese life. 

I am not, however, concerned to show that the story 
is entirely impeccable in this respect. It is a work of 
imagination, and may, I think, claim the usual latitude 
allowed to such. But I do contend that the main outlines 
of the narration, the local colouring, as far as it goes, with 
the descriptions of manners, customs, and personal traits, 
are founded upon knowledge derived from reliable sources. 
Whatever faults the work may possess in other ways, and I 
am conscious they are not a few, in point of mere faithful- 
ness to scene and costume I believe it will not suffer by 
comparison with many more ambitious performances in 
fiction. —Yours, &c., 





W. BRAuUNSTON JONES. 
Laphrowig, Islay, N.B. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE INDIA OF THE QUEEN. 

Tue INDIA OF THE QUEEN, AND OTHER Essays. By the late Sir 
William Wilson Hunter, K.C.S.I. London: Longmans, 
Green and Co. 1903. gs. net. 

Few persons will be disposed to dissent from Mr. Skrine’s 

opinion, as expressed in the introduction which he has pre- 

fixed to these papers, that as selected specimens of Sir 

William Wilson Hunter's journalistic skill, they ment pre 

servation in a permanent form. Though somewhat un- 

equal in the value of their contents, they are generally ad- 
mirable in form, and they illustrate in a high degree the 
felicity and smoothness of phrase, the power of lucid state- 
ment and picturesque description, the strong imaginative 
faculty, which made Hunter the prince of publicists, and 
impelled him to prefer the excitement of the platform and 
the periodical Press to the more sober joys and remoter 
triumphs of prolonged research. The debt which literature 
owes to the author of Rural Bengal and Orissa is so great 
that it may seem ungracious to suggest that Hunter’s talents 
might have been better employed, after his retirement from 
the Indian Government's service in the vigour of manhood, 
than in contributing Tracts for the Times on Indian affairs, 
however excellent and informing in themselves. No doubt 
it can be urged on Hunter’s behalf that already he had more 
than accomplished the twelve labours of Hercules in the 
service of the Indian Government, and had earned a right 
to amuse himself with comparative trifles. It can also be 
urged that, notwithstanding such distractions, he was 
strenuously engaged, up to the day of his death, on a monu- 
mental history of British India. The defence would be 
ample in the case of an ordinary man. But Hunter was not 
an ordinary man. He was pre-eminently fitted to tell the 
tale, as it has never yet been told, of British rule in India. 

This task was the dream of his life, and it remained a 

dream. The “sense of tears in human things” lends a 

pathos to these fragments of an Indian workshop which lie 

before us. 

Mr. Skrine claims for Sir William Hunter the credit 
of having discovered India “ in as real a sense as those early 
navigators who carried home such wondrous tales of its 
riches and glory.” The claim is a dangerous one, for the 
tales told by the early mariners were not all true, and 
Hunter's critics have urged that he frequently saw India 
through the haze of romance. But substantially it de- 
scribes the nature of the work which Hunter did for India. 
He was not a scholar, nor a profound and original thinker. 
He drew freely on the work of others, organising the pro- 
vision of his materials and statistics by subordinates with 
the method of a Commissary-General. But he was a literary 
artist, with immense energy and productive capacity, and he 
devoted himself to representing India and Indian subjects 
to the average stay-at-home Englishman in a popular, intel- 
ligible form, and with an attractive mixture of fact and 
imagination. It is easy to point out defects in work of this 
kind, and to convict Hunter on occasions of imperfect 
knowledge of his subject, and of proneness to superficial 
generalities. But when the immense volume of work which 
he produced and the general excellence of it are con- 
sidered, these defects do not impair the claim that he has 
done more than any other writer, past or contemporary, to 
make India, its physical characteristics, its people, and its 
rulers intelligible to the world. In this sense he has, as 
Mr. Skrine says, “ discovered ” India. 

The first group of essays, which give the title to the 
book, consists of five articles contributed to the Times in 
1887, descriptive of the India which had been evolved in 
the course of fifty years of Queen Victoria’s reign. They 
are illustrative of the strong and the weak points of Hunter's 
method. His aim was to show that in the half-century 
three vast enterprises had been going on in India—a work 
of conquest, a work of consolidation, and a work of con- 
ciliation. With the first period he associated Lord Dal- 
housie, with the second Lord Lawrence. and with the third 
the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858. In a broad, masterly 


- 


way he sketched the special features of these periods, show- 
ing how order had by degrees been substituted for chaos, 
how the native States had been given security of status, and 
how the pledges of the Proclamation had been made good 
to the people. Given the limits of the canvas, nothing 
could be better than this retrospect. But the two conclud- 
ing chapters, “ The New Leaven” and “ Whither,” strike 
one as thin and superficial in their description of the educa- 
tive forces now at work in India, and as unduly optimistic in 
their estimate of the results. “It is almost impossible,” he 
Wrote, “to convey to any one who has not spent the greater 
part of the last thirty years in India a conception 


of the profound changes which State education 
has brought about. The marvellous uprising 
of the Indian intellect has been compared with 


the revival of learning in Europe.” It requires no recon- 
dite knowledge of India to detect the note of exaggeration 
in this passage, and there are others to the same effect. 
It is curious to observe how firmly the idea of an Indian 
renaissance seemed to have fixed itself in his mind. Else- 
where he speaks of State education as “the great eman- 
cipator of the Indian races,” and as having resulted “ in 
a revival of letters such as the world has never seen. 

The Indian intellect is marching forth in many 
directions, rejoicing in its new strength.” The Indian 
intellect no doubt is a force which one day may have to be 
seriously reckoned with. But as yet it has scarcely found 
its foothold im the new learning which has swamped the 
philosophies and the literature of the East. The exuber 
ance of Hunter’s language is the more to be regretted, 
as it damages him as an authority. He was an 
optimist as to the future of India, and he frequently saw 
the present through rose-coloured spectacles. “ Moham- 
medans and Hindus,” he said, referring to the civilising in- 
fluences of education, “ still hate each other enough to like 
a street fight when their festival processions get jammed at 
a narrow corner, and neither party will give way. But 
organised fanaticism is a thing of the past.” No respon- 
sible Indian administrator, with the incidents of the cow- 
protection propaganda in his mind, would assent to 
Hunter’s amiable belief that “ organised fanaticism is a 
thing of the past” in India, though he would breathe the 
pious hope that it was on the wane. 


The group of lectures headed “ England’s Work in 
India” belongs to an earlier period of Hunter's literary 
activity than the essays contributed to the Times. These 
lectures, which were delivered at the Philosophical Insti- 
tution in Edinburgh in 1879-80, excited much attention at 
the time. Hunter’s object in these brilliant and wide- 
ranging lectures was to remove doubts as_ to 
whether British supremacy in the East was a _ gain 
either to ourselves or to the peoples over whom we 
rule. “ The test of British rule in India,” he said, “is not 
what it has done for ourselves, but what it has done for the 
Indian people. By this test our work in the East must 
stand or fall. If our attempt to administer that vast and 
distant empire has turned out a failure; if its people are 
not more free, more secure, and more prosperous under 
British rule than they were under their native dynasties, 
then the wise course for Great Britain would seem to be to 
curtail her former responsibilities, to accept no new ones, 
and to withdraw as far as may be from an undertaking to 
which she had proved unequal.” The theme was one 
which exactly suited Hunter’s powers. He drew a striking 
picture of the wars, and inroads by land and sea, which had 
devastated India for centuries before it fell into British 
hands as a derelict country. He described the steps by 
which security and order had been given to it by its new 
masters. Then turning to the shadows on the picture he 
dwelt on the poverty of the people, the exhaustive character 
of their agriculture, the increasing pressure of the popula- 
tion on the soil, and the difficulties of conducting a civilised 
Government on the narrow revenues of an oriental State. 
The problems, though dark, were not, in his judgment, 
incapable of solution. He described in passages of which 
more than a re-echo is found in the Times series of 


essays the growth of commerce, the rise of great industrial 
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cities, the spread of education and of political ideas, the 
revival of learning. ‘The conclusion which he drew that 
“the permanent remedies for the poverty of India rest with 
the people themselves ” is what might be looked for in an 
avowed apology. But the considerations supporting it are 
put with great skill and ability, and withal with great 
moderation. ‘The lectures may be read to-day with pleasure 
and profit by anyone who wants to form a just idea of the 
economic and social questions which the Indian Empire 
presents. 

“The Ruin of Aurangzeb” and “ A River of Ruined 
Capitals ” are two papers of a different and a higher order. 
They are concerned with themes akin to Hunter's historical 
genius, and they show his powers of description at their 
best. ‘The sketch of the great. puritan Mohammedan 
monarch, that “tremendously destructive force let loose 
on India,” of the great reaction ending in a great cata- 
strophe, is exceedingly graphic and powerful. ‘The river 
of ruined capitals is, as might be supposed, the Hughli. 
Taking it as the type of the great rivers of Bengal he 
showed how since the dawn of history it had formed the 
creat high road to the sea. 


He described the setthemen 
which one European nation after another had founded on 
its shifting channels, and how the insatiable river had 
entombed them in its silt, or had left them. stranded on its 
banks For grace and perfection of style, for imaginative 
force and historical perspective, this short essay would be 
verv hard to beat. No one can read it without failing to 
perceive that the writer was a master of his craft, and that 
there was a touch of genius in his. art. 





MARIA EDGEWORTH. 


PoruLtar TALes: ‘Castle Rackrent™ and “The Absentee,’ 
“Ormond,” “ Helen.” By Maria Edgeworth. Edited by 
Anne Thackeray Ritchie. London: Macmillan. ‘ Pocket 
Classics.” 2s. per vol. Illustrated. 


Ir is interesting to trace the gradual development of the 
lady novelist in England, for her work, since it became 
notable, has modified and influenced much of our thought 
and its expression. Since the days of Mrs. Behn, Mrs. 
Centlivre, and Madame d’Arblay, women have come to be 
potent forces in Muglish letters. Their intuitive quik k 
ness, among other qualities, gives them, pre-eminently, the 
power of catching the temporal aspect of the age in which 
they write. Their writings have merits as chronicles, 
therefore, that the books of men will often lack through 
this man’s prevision or that man’s habit of reminiscence. 

Some of our women writers have been writers of 
supreme merit, and though it would not do to institute a 
comparison between them and their male contemporaries, 
they have, one and all, certain qualities which are un- 
common among male writers even of the first rank. They 
have a certain quickness and lightness of touch. A gentle 
reserve and reticence coupled to a keen nicety of observa 
tion. A sympathy with their characters, not merely for 
them, as with men. A mildness and ‘kindness in outlook. 
And often a style that is not exactly beautiful, nor pos 
sessed of any great dignity or force, but which atones for 
such shortcomings by being sweet, and graceful, and 
pleasant to read. 

We have come to regard Miss Edgeworth as the 
greatest of our women writers, for though she never, pet 
haps, reached the heights attained by George Eliot in 
particular chapters of particular books, she had a more 
general perfection, she seems a complete: soul. Her 
style, too, is more equal, and if her imagination was less 
stormy and less magnificent than the imagination of the 
Brontés, it was also less chaotic, and shone with a purer 
light. Her father was a Mr. R. L. Edgeworth, a wise, 
kindly, but eccentric gentleman, whose critical advice was 
generally sound, and always ready. 

Maria Edgeworth was born on January 1, 1767, in a 
house at Black Bourton, in Oxfordshire. We do not learn 
that her childhood was remarkable for either the pre 
cocity or the dulness of genius. She went to school when 
she was eight years old, with the “ good Mrs. Lataffiere,” in 


Derby, where she learned to work samplers and to comport 
herself with the Georgian correctness of the time. She 
seems to have made good progress, for her father removed 
her when she was fifteen years of age, and took her to Ire- 
land, to Edgeworthstown, the family seat in County Long- 
ford. At this time she was always starting upon little tales 
and romantic sketches of the people with whom she mixed, 
none of which tales and sketches ever reached completion, 


though her father often bade her to finish everything she 


took in hand. In 1791 she went to Bristol, where we find 
her reading 7’he Castle of Otranto and Evenings at Home, 
which she “ admired extremely.” Here she wrote her firs 
book, Lellers for Literary Ladi published in 1796, a 
rather crude plea for emancipation and rights of certain 
kinds. ‘This was soon followed by 7/e Parents’ Assistant, 
a dull but very moral piece of stiffness, as good for children 
as a back-board, and fully as exciting. 

She was in Ireland during the stormy times of 1798 
when “the French were in the Bay,” and she saw with het 


own eyes the sorrows of that distressful time, wit! 
hanging by the roadside and armed patriots Iying in the 
furrows among the potato-stalks. Her family took refuge 
in Longford during the French invasion, but to get to Lon 
ford they had to pass over “a dead man and the ; 
limbs of horses,” which had been killed by the explosion of 
an ammunition waggon. Longford was threatened by “ three 
hundred rebels with pikes,” and Mr. Edgeworth undertook 
to defend Longford Gaol, which commanded the road by 
which the rebels were expected. 

Her next books were Castle Rackrent (1800), which 
was almost immediately translated into French and Ger- 
man, and Belinda (1801), which sold well, though not 
well as its forerunner. In collaboration with her father she 
wrote an Essay on Trish Bulls, a witty essay, purchased 
in all faith as a technical work by the Secretary of the Irish 
Agricultural Society. The two following years were spent 
in Paris, during the peace, in a polite society of which “ Mr 
Rogers, the poet,” was a member, and General Kosciusko 
an ornament. ‘The years following her return to Ireland 
seem to have been passe din study and quiet 


SO 


amusement, 
but in 1812 she published 7'/e Absentee, the very flower of 
her work, the last scene of which has been declared by 
Lord Macaulay to be 


“the finest thing of the kind since the twe ty 
of the Odyssey.’ 


She had written a littl play on the subject, but in 
those troublous times was unable to get it licensed Mi 
l.dgeworth advised her to make the play into a story, and 
this was done during a month of almost incessant tooth 
ache. Its plan is simple. It tells the story of an Irish 
landlord who lives in England, in fashionable London 
society, while his estate and his terants are worked and 
plundered by agents. It is admirably written, saving for 
oue or two passages descriptive of what was then known as 
“high life,” and these passages we could readily detach 
without altering the context. Much of it is so sparkling, 
natural, and spontaneous as to be almost unique, and those 
parts which treat of the distressful country and its luckless 
natives are so cruel in their truth, and pitiful, that the 
reader can almost see the dull squalor of the huts, the 
roofs fallen, the crops rotten in the drills, and the wretched 
folk waiting the agent and the agent waiting the rent. 

In 1817 she published Ormond, a novel written during 
the last illness of her father. It is not less admirable than 
The Absentee, and one character in it, that of King Corny 
of the Black Islands, is one of the most fresh and whole- 
some persons to be found in fiction. lis merit is again 
that merit of the chronicle. It paints Ireland as it was, 
halting between two opinions, but best when it wavered 
towards its old feudal self, of which King Corny stands, 
perhaps, as the type After Ormond had appeared Mr. 
wdeeworth died, and his daughter ceased to write for 
rather more than a decade. He had been so helpful and 
optimistic a critic that she feared her unaided talent was 
insufficient to maintain her literary reputation. She could 
not trust’ herself to write, and her next book (//e/en), 
published in 1834, was four years in the writing. Helen 
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is less interesting as a whole than T'he Absentee or Ormond, 
but is much more satisfactory as a study of character. It 
is bright, brisk, and spirited throughout. It has move- 
ment and verve, though it is tainted, ever so slightly, with 
just a twang of that “ prettiness” which has become so 
horrible a flavour in the “ literature” produced by certain 
ladies now living. It was Miss Edgeworth’s last book. 
She lived for fifteen years after its publication in the sunny 
quiet of her home at Edgeworthstown, but her days were 
passed in the management of her estate and in reading, not 
in the plotting of pleasant tales. Her favourite books, it 
seems, were memoirs and letters, and. of her contempo- 
raries, she liked Scott “to distraction.” Of poetry she 
seems to have been careless. Byron she disliked, Camp- 
bell she approved, and Hayley she tolerated. A descrip- 
tion of her that has come down to us seems curiously like 
the lady as her books paint her to us: 

“Very short, and carried herself very upright, with a 
dapper figure and quick movements. She was ... a 
blonde with light eyes (they were blue, very blue) and hair 
that was now gray.” 

She died in 1849 from a pain in the heart after a short 
drive. 

The present edition is neat, handy, and cheap. Mrs. 
Ritchie’s introductions seem somewhat disconnected, but 
they are kindly and carefully written, and by a lady who has 
made a complete and loving study of Miss Edgeworth’s life 
and works. Mr. Chris Hammond's illustrations are very 
pleasing, but those by Mr. Carl Schloesser fail to satisfy. 
I'rint and paper are tolerable. 





IN VARYING MOOD. 


Crumss OF Piry AND OTHER Verses. By R. C. 
London: W. Blackwood and Sons. 5s. net. 


Lehmann. 


A PREVALENT tendency among our clever light-verse- 
writers to-day is to sacrifice everything to form. Like the 
old dandy in The Clandestine Marriage, they tight-lace 
away all normal emotions, and elaborate their literary 
toilets to the considerable detriment of a_ healthy 
humanity. And so, although, like the gallant Major in 
Dombey and Son, they can be “ devilish sly,” there is a cer- 
tain hard monotony about the devilry that after a time 
somewhat palls. But Mr. R. C. Lehmann is not dans cette 
galére. It cannot be said of his muse that she is “ faultily 
aultless, icily regular, splendidly null.” The ichor of some 
Celtic divinity flows in her veins. 

Especially fresh and charming are the earlier verses 
in Mr. Lehmann’s latest volume, where the author looks 
out of the window of the children’s nursery upon a child’s 
world. Such verses as these, for instance, from the lyric 
“On Saturday morning early,” breathe forth a verve and 
youthful gaiety quite irresistible : 

* At Saturday next at half-past eight— 

I mustn’t be half a second late— 

I’m going out at the garden gate, 

When the dew is glittery-pearly. 

I’m going, I’m going, I don’t know where, 

But I think I shall find some others there, 

On Saturday next if the sun shines fair, 

On Saturday morning early. 
* * * * 

“I must take my funny dog Buff, the Skye, 

With his little short legs and his ears cocked high, 

And his long rough hair and his hidden eye, 

And his face like a great grey pansy. 

Doll Jane I shall leave on the nursery floor, 

For she doesn’t go travelling any more— 

Since her head got squeezed in the bedroom door 
There is not very much she can see.” 

The whimsical simile about the “ great grey pansy ” is 
one of those happy, fantastic touches that give distinction 
to Mr. Lehmann’s “fairy” verses. The praises are duly 
sung of Peggy, a pony; Rufus, a spaniel ; and Duke, a dray 
horse, and readers of Anni Fugaces need not be reminded 
how admirably such subjects are handled. 

But Mr. Lehmann is a man of many moods, and those 
that find his nursery muse too sentimental may approve of 
the Browningesque lyrics “A Ditty of Champagne” and 





“A Canto of Claret.” We can fancy Dr. Middleton, for 
instance—-friend of Sir Willoughby Patterne—reading 
them with the heartiest approval. 

Mr. Lehmann is particularly clever in his metres, and 
crystallises each of his moods in cunningly appropriate 
setting. We say cunningly because he manages to pro- 
duce the desired effect without any of that aggressive dis- 
play of cleverness which gives a touch of literary snob- 
bishness to some of his dexterous brother craftsmen. 

The athletic joys of ’Varsity life find in him once more 
a blithe and joyous exponent, and he is equally at home 
whether giving avuncular advice to Phyllis in Cambridge, 
or rhapsodising on style and the oar. aus Remigii (as 
is perhaps natural) stirs him up to some amazing neat verbal 
gymnastics : 

“The proctor takes it vernally, and though he fines nocturnally, 

Grows kindlier diurnally, and acts like me or you. 

If men will get their hands away and swing he understands a 
way 

Of yates airs and bands away and cheering on his crew. 

“Now coaches—on their star equestrian mounts they're heard 
afar—request 

Their pupils not to mar a quest for bumps by playing pranks, 

And milts who do not fear a natatorial risk can steer an eight, 

And try to find how near an eight can travel to the banks.” 

But pleasant though it is to follow Mr. Lehmann’s light- 
hearted muse to Cambridge or Oxford, yet he makes a wider 
appeal to our sympathies in verses such as those entitled 
“Happy Chance.” Indeed, “Happy Chance” is one of 
the best poems in the volume, and, apart from some of the 
fairy verses, certainly the most imaginative. We quote 
three of the stanzas: 

“Oh, happy and delightful Chance! 
By all men ardently pursued, 
Swift through a tangled maze you dance— 
Your trailing skirts their grasp elude; 
And none your airy flight may stem, 
Or catch your gauzy garment’s hem. 
** Now from a mine the maiden smiles, 
And now the mart her quips control. 
Her lures outmatch the merchant's wiles ; 
Her glamour cheats the poet’s soul; 
And kings and outcasts, at her glance, 
Meet in the race for Happy Chance. 


““New Year! attend, and hear me swear 
I would not hold her if I might: 
So let her still be far and fair, 
And unpossessed, and still a sprite. 
Pursuit and failure but enhance 
The high delights of Happy Chance.” 

This volume contains also some satiric sketches in 
verse that appeared originally in Punch—as, indeed, did 
many of the other verses—entitled “Six Lives of Great 
Men.” These differ designedly from the other contribu- 
tions to the volume, and are more broadly humorous in 
treatment. 

Mr. Lehmann is scarcely at his happiest in these 
sketches; and despite clever touches here and there the 
scheme of these satirical biographies requires, we think, a 
more Byronic temperament to give them effect than falls to 
the lot of our author. 

To Mr. Lehmann’s muse we repair for bdonhomie, 
geniality, and for a mellow humour flecked with fantasy, 
and of these qualities there is a plenitude in the present 
volume. 





MODERN TENDENCIES IN GERMAN OPINION. 


GERMAN AMBITIONS AS THEY AFFECT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED 
STATES. By “Vigilans sed equus.” London: Smith, 
Elder and Co. as. 6d. 


THE articles that make up this book appeared in the 
Spectator, and the editor of that paper has written an intro- 
duction to the volume. They are well worth attention as 
a careful and dispassionate inquiry into modern tendencies 
in German opinion. The writer gives his authorities, 
weighs them before his readers’ eyes, and takes pains to 
avoid random and reckless judgments. Read by excitable 
persons, the book might be a stimulus to panic or to pas- 
sion; to observers possessed of composure and capable of 
clear and masculine reasoning it is in no sense an invita- 
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tign to hasty and vehement conclusions. The writer 
sets out to prove that there is a serious body of opinion in 
Germany which aims at large expansion, which regards this 
country and the United States as chiefly the enemy, and 
would direct alike its diplomacy and its resources to the 
realisation of some great Pan-German ideal. ‘This ainbi- 
tion he regards as of no sudden or recent origin; it is at 
least several years old. In other words, this ambition was 
a large and important factor in deciding German policy at 
the very time that British Imperialists were urging an 
alliance, or at least a very intimate understanding, with Ger- 
many as the basis of all our foreign arrangements. Mr. 
Chamberlain and his followers were so ignorant of the real 
state of German opinion that they called on England to 
regard as her most cordial friend a nation whose chief 
aspirations were directly and immediately hostile to her, 
and for the sake of that friendship, relying on that friend- 
ship, to be as unneighbourly as she could to France. If 
“ Vigilans sed equus” had done nothing else, he has cer- 
tainly justified im dramatic fashion the foresight and 
sagacity of Mr. Morley and Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man four or five years ago, when they argued that friend- 
ship .with France was our chief interest, and he has ex- 
posed once for all the ignorance of the Imperialist Press, 
which believed Mr. Chamberlain and thought that Germany 
would go to war with Russia to oblige us. If we remember 
rightly, there were very few Tory papers that shared our 
own objections to the Anglo-German agreement. Another 
important moral is drawn by the book in favour of Free 
Trade. The writer discusses the wild talk there has been 
in Germany of the incorporation of Holland. Such 
a contingency would be to us and to all other friends of the 
principle of nationality a hideous catastrophe. Amongst 
other arguments that have been used in the German Press 
in favour of union between Germany and Holland is the 
argument that Holland and her colonies need a “ protecting 
hand.” In Holland the suggestion has received very little 
hospitality, and in reply to the taunt that her neutrality 
does not guarantee her independence the Dutchman replies 
that “ our Free Trade system greatly strengthens our inter- 
national position. ‘The world in general would only lose if 
a Great Power absorbed us or our colonies. There is no 
visible danger against which we might have to defend our- 
selves.” 

The writer of this volume is no Imperialist. He 
repudiates the great Imperialist idea: “Alluding to the 
talk of Anglo-Saxondom, and the great claims sometimes 
made for the future of the English language, Sering makes 
it a grievance against England that she claims to impose 
her alleged superior civilisation on other peoples. As a 
matter of fact, that is a German, not an English, claim, as 
Czechs, Poles, and Magyars can testify” (p. 18). In this 
sentence the writer distinguishes himself from Mr. Cham- 
berlain, from Lord Rosebery with his ideal of “ predomi- 
nance of race,” from the entire Imperialist Press during the 
Boer War, and from the policy of Imperialism in South 
Africa and that of Unionism in Ireland. He dots the i’s 
of the Liberal argument that Imperialism is an un-English 
thing and that Lord Milner’s ideas come from Germany. 
What he succeeds in showing is that Imperialism in any one 
country must strike any other country as a hostile and 
aggressive notion. It is not difficult to see what a formid- 
able document could be produced if some foreigner col- 
lected everything said about France, for example, by Eng- 
lish writers a few years ago, or the comments made by our 
Imperialist Press on Mr. Chamberlain’s argument that 
England and America ought to impose their civilisation on 
the rest of the world, or the lyrical bombast of our bishops, 
poets, “nd writers at the beginning of the South African 
War. How far Imperialism is rooted in Germany is another 
matter; it is not to that policy that the victory is gone 
at the recent election. In fhe introduction he contributes 
to this volume the editor of the Spectator disclaims any 
intention of stirring up ill-will, and explains that what he 
wants to show is that “Germany is a dangerous ally to 
Great Britain, that German aspirations conflict with ours, 
and that Germany in her dread of Russia is systematically 
trying to embroil us with that Power.” This is precisely 





the theory Liberals urged throughout the Chinese affair, 
and it is all to the good that the Imperialist Press should 
learn its mistake from this careful collection of articles. 
The book is not an argument for treating Germany as an 
enemy, though it shows that the German Emperor is a 
dangerous ally. 


BRITISH POLITICAL LEADERS. 
Braitisu PoLiricAL LEADERS. By Justin McCarthy. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

As a student of contemporary politics and persons, Mr. 
Justin McCarthy has had unusual opportunities of observa- 
tion, and he has never neglected them. He was a member 
of Parliament for nearly twenty years; as an Irish 
Nationalist he was outside the regular warfare of parties, 
and his relations with the politicians he describes in this book 
are those of an independent leader, sometimes friendly, 
sometimes hostile, whilst the variety of his interests give him 
a broader outlook than that of the House of Commons. His 
sketches are slight, plainly written, unambitious, but they 
are agreeable, marked by the perception and insight one 
would expect, and a good taste that is often to seek 
in appreciations of contemporary careers. Mr. McCarthy 
has been engaged in some very hot and bitter controversies, 
but no one can fail to respect his evident anxiety to be 
just in his discussion of the motives and actions of persons 
who were opposed to him. There are a few stray opinions 
on matters of fact on which we would venture to differ from 
Mr. McCarthy. Is it true, for example, that “ it is well 
known that the late Queen was opposed to the South 
African war?” Mr. Justin McCarthy gives a very interesting 
account of Mr. John Burns, but his most interesting reminis- 
cences are concerned with Home Rule. ‘Take two passages 
that illustrate the vicissitudes of the Home Rule movement 
in the Liberal Party. The curious circumstance that it was 
just when the demand for Home Rule became national, 
the crisis at which Mr. Gladstone became a Home Ruler, 
that Mr. Chamberlain ceased to be a Home Ruler, does 
not look any less curious in the light of Mr. McCarthy’s ac- 
count of Mr. Chamberlain’s intimate relations with the Irish 
Party during the 1888 Parliament : 

“T shall always remember a conversation I once had with 
Gladstone on this subject of Irish Home Rule. It was in 
one of the inner lobbies of the House of Commons, and Mr. 
Gladstone began it by asking me how I could regard Home 
Rule as a national demand, seeing that only a very small 
number of the Irish representatives in the House were ac- 
tively in favour of such a measure. Gladstone called my 
attention to the fact that out of the whole body of Irish 
representatives elected by the constituencies on the same 
basis of voting, less than a dozen members declared them- 
selves uncompromising advocates of Home Rule. I drew 
Gladstone’s attention to the fact that the suffrage in Ireland 
was so high and so restricted that the whole bulk of the Irish 
population were disqualified by law from giving a vote at 
any election. Gladstone appealed to me to say whether he 
had not long been in favour of an expanded suffrage for the 
whole kingdom, and I told him that I cordially recognised 
his sincere purpose, and that whenever we got a really fair 
and popular suffrage he would then find ample proof that 
the great bulk of the Irish people were united in their de- 
mands for Home Rule.” (p. 269.) 

““Mr. Chamberlain then (i.e., after Mr. Forster’s resigna- 
tion of the Chief Secretaryship) had reason to believe that 
the office would be tendered to him, and he was willing to 
accept it and to do the best he could. I know he believed 
that the place was likely to be offered to him, and that he 
was ready to undertake its duties, for he took the very frank 
and straightforward course of holding a conference with 
certain Irish Nationalist members to whom he made known 
his views on the subject. The Irish members whom he con- 
sulted understood clearly from him that if he went to Ireland 
in the capacity of Chief Secretary he would go as a Home 
Ruler, and would expect their co-operation and their as- 
sistance. There was no secret about this conference. It 
was held within the precincts of the House of Commons, 
and Mr. Chamberlain's action in suggesting and conducting 
it was entirely proper under the conditions. For some 
reason or other, which I at least have never heard satisfac- 
torily explained, the office of Chief Secretary was given, 
after all, to the late Lord Frederick Cavendish. Then 
followed the terrible tragedy of the Pheenix Park, Dublin, 
when Lord Frederick and Mr. Thomas Burke, his official 
subordinate, were murdered in the open day by a gang o1 
assassins. When the news of this appalling deed reached 
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London, Mr. Parnell and I went at once, and as a matter of 
course, to consult Mr. Charles Dilke and Mr. Chamberlain 
as to the steps which ought to be taken in order to vindicate 
the Irish people from any charge of sympathy with so 
wanton and so atrocious a crime. We saw both Dilke and 
Chamberlain and consulted with them, and I can well re- 
member being greatly impressed by the firmness with which 
Mr. Chamberlain declared that nothing which had hap- 
pened would prevent him from accepting the office of Chief 
Secretary in Ireland, if the opportunity were offered to him. 
I go into all this detail with the object of making it clear to 
the reader that, up to this time, Mr. Chamberlain had the 
full confidence of the Irish Party, and was understood by 
them to be in thorough sympathy with them as to Ireland’s 
demands for Home Rule.” (p. 91.) 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

TREES AND SHRUBS FOR ENGLISH GARDENS. By E. T. Cook. 
London: George Newnes, Limited. 1902. 12s 6d. net. 
Mr. Cook has attempted a very large task, and, on the 
whole, has succeeded very well. ‘The enormous and rapidly 
increasing number of plants that can now be cultivated in 
our garden is the first difficulty that confronts anyone who 
writes on the subject of gardening without confining him- 
self within the narrowest limits. In this case the difficulty 
is almost insurmountable. An exhaustive work on the 
subject would fill many volumes, and, when achieved, would 
no doubt enjoy a dignified repose upon the shelves of a 
few specialists’ libraries. ‘This is not Mr. Cook’s ambition. 
He has a practical object in view; in his own words, he 
vishes that his book “ may do something to make English 
gardens more beautiful and interesting, and that it may 
lead many to see the better ways of planting.” ‘That is to 
say, he addresses himself to the general public interested 
in gardening, ina book not too large either for their pockets 
or their patience. His method, which I think is a sensible 
and ingenious one, is to write a series of chapters on dif- 
ferent aspects oil his subject, both practical and esthetic, 
and to end with an exhaustive list of all trees and shrubs, 
hardy or nearly hardy, in the British Isles. This list fills 
more than 120 pages. It contains not only the names of 
plants, but their places of origin, and short descriptions of 
their habits, appearance, and requirements, and is in itself 
a very valuable piece of work. In the body of his book he 
gives rather more attention to the esthetic than to the 
horticultural side of his subject, and, I think, rightly. It 
is not difficult to find some one who can plant trees or 
shrubs properly, but very difficult to get them rightly 
arranged. In most large gardens there are flagrant errors 
of arrangement, which, once committed, cannot easily be 
rectified. For instance, it is common to see monkey 
puzzlers and other exotic conifers mixed most incon- 
gruously among oaks and beeches, or dotted about on a 
lawn with restless and broken effect, just where there is 
most need of a plain expanse of green to contrast with the 
brilliant variety of beds and borders. Conifers, indeed, as 
Mr. Cook says, were much too lavishly planted at a time 
when their novelty made them fashionable. Even the best 
of them do not group so well as deciduous trees, and for 
those who must have evergreens our native hollies and yews 
are far more beautiful than any foreign firs or pines. Even 
the best of these are apt to be stiff in habit. They are 
more gloomy in winter than the naked branches of other 
trees, and they never wholly put on the cheerful colours of 
spring. It is a safe rule to employ them only as a con- 
trast to the trees of the country, and, like all strong con- 

trasts, they should be so employed very sparingly. 

Mr. Cook advises a cautious use of variegated trees 
and shrubs. He might go further and advise their almost 
total abolition. Variegation in its origin is a mere freak of 
perversity which the gardeners, in their preference of 
novelty to beauty, have made permanent. It spoils the 
dignity of a tree which has always enough variety in the in- 
numerable surfaces of its multitude of leaves without any 
violent and artificial divisions of colours. 

The owner of a small garden will be most concerned 
with what Mr. Cook has to say about shrubs. He protests 
rightly against the common monotony of privet, laurel, and 





aucuba. As he says, the laurel is very seldom properly 
treated. It only shows its real beauty when allowed to 
grow into a large flowering bush. Clipped and crowded in 
shrubberies it is merely ugly and fatal to the health of all 
neighbouring plants. Mr. Cook is too timid in his con- 
demnation o: the spotted aucuba. However grown, this is 
always an ugly shrub. It became popular because there 
were few shrubs whose leaves were spotty, except from 
disease. Now it is so common that this peculiarity has 
ceased to be even interesting, and it is time that it became 
rare again. ‘The privet has nothing to recommend it, 
except its rapid growth and, for those who are not sickened 
by it, the peculiar smell of its blossoms. To take the place 
of these three undesirables there are dozens of shrubs just 
as easy to grow, that blossom profusely and are beautiful 
even when out of blossom ; as, for instance, to mention only 
the most obvious, gorse, and the many kinds of broom, 
barberry, bamboos, magnolias, spireas, and, where the soil 
is free from lime, rhododendrons and azaleas. 

Mr. Cook has a rather scanty chapter on the worthy 
growing of roses, about which a great deal might be written, 
for, as he says, we have not yet learnt how to make rose 
gardens. Roses are still grown by most people for their 
flowers alone, and the modern rose has been developed 
with a regard, not to its appearance as a flowering shrub in 
the garden, but to its individual blossoms. Where roses 
are grown only for show purposes, or for picking, it is well 
enough to have beds of standard or dwarf hybrid per- 
petuals. and teas. But you cannot make a rose garden out 
of these. Like any other garden, it should contain plants 
of beautiful and contrasted habit, and these are to be found, 
not among those artificial products of the gardener’s art, 
which have to be pruned out of their- natural shape every 
year, that all their energies may be given to bearing heavy 
double blossoms, but in those natural species, many of 
them little known in our gardens, which grow as gracefully 
as our own briar rose and without the help of the knife are 
covered every year with large and delicate single flowers. 
Even among roses the single-flowered are inevitably the 
most beautiful, though the triumphs of the show room have 
made us forget this, and these single-flowered roses, the 
rose alba, the rosa vugosa, the rosa macrophylla, and many 
others, are, both in habit and bloom, the most beautiful of 
all flowering shrubs. ‘The rose garden should be filled with 
them and with the many climbing roses, only less beautiful, 
that will grow rampantly on old tree stumps and trellises, 
and almost any kind of easily contrived support. It is true 
that many of these only blossom once in the year, but with 
them may be mixed the many varieties of China roses that 
blossom for six months in succession, and also those hybrid 
perpetuals and teas that have the best habit and the freest 
growth. The essence of the matter is that the rose garden, 
like all other gardens, should be planned and planted for 
its general effect ; should be a place beautiful in itself, and 
not merely one in which beautiful flowers are grown. 

This is the doctrine which Mr. Cook preaches through- 
out his book, applying it to every branch of his subject. No 
doubt he has found it impossible to illustrate this principle 
with very precise directions. ‘That would have made his 
book double its present size ; but I could wish that he had 
written more fully, not only of the right use of roses, but 
of the right use of shrubs in rock gardens, to which he 
gives a rather short chapter. It is only in large rock 
gardens that shrubs can be freely planted, and even then 
they must be used with great judgment, though their use is 
essential to prevent monotony. For a large rock garden 
filled entirely with low growing mountain plants, however 
interesting, will be certainly monotonous and, except in 
that short season when the mountain plants are in flower, 
positively ugly. Everyone must have noticed the beauti- 
ful effect among natural rocks of those little shrubs whose 
foliage seems to have a natural harmony with them. Mr. 
Cook gives a list of these, and of little flowering shrubs, all 
suitable for the rock garden. But as he points out, they 
must be planted with the greatest judgment, for even 
the smallest shrub is a bad neighbour for a deli- 
cate alpine plant, to which the slightest overshadow- 
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ing means death. Some of the shrubs which 
Mr. Cook mentions, such as magnolia stellata, the 
roses, kalmias, and azaleas, can only be planted in portions 
of the rock garden set apart for them. It is useless to try 
to grow them anywhere near the more fastidious of the rock 
plants proper. And they will be at their best, perhaps, in 
masses in the approaches to the rock garden, looking over 
its external slopes, like a little wood crowning a hill and here 
and there breaking over it. gut these are problems only 
for those few who are lucky enough to be able to build a 
rock garden on a large scale. 

Mr. Cook has excellent chapters on trees and shrubs 
on poor soils, on autumn colours, on trees and shrubs for 
the sea coast and for wind-swept gardens, and, on the more 
purely practical side, many valuable directions for pruning, 
planting, and transplanting. His book, in fact, may be 
recommended to the owners of large and small gardens 
alike, and he is to be congratulated on the accomplishment 
of what must have been a very long and difficult work. 





FICTION. 


Mr. “ BENJAMIN SWIFT” seems to exercise over some of 
his readers a force something akin to hypnotism. At least, 
this is what we judge from some of the reviews of his books 
which are appended to his latest novel, 7a Piccadilly (Lon- 
don: Heinemann, 6s.). These reviews do not altogether 
agree in what they praise, but there is about them all a sug- 
gestion that there is something specially distinguished about 
Mr. Paterson’s work, it may be “a precious artistry,” or it 
may be “a poignant gift of imagination,” or it may be only 
“genuine original strength.” We mention this because we 
feel that there must be some sort of magic in these books 
that has cast its glamour over these writers, and as we are 
not ourselves susceptible to it, we feel it only fair to mention 
it, because, after all, it is this quality that eludes, and gets 
called by different names, that really inspires living litera- 
ture. Jn Pucadilly has, we understand, impressed many 
writers in the same way that the former books impressed 
those to whom we have alluded. We must confess that we 
find it but a melodrama with purple patches. The melo- 
drama is a tolerable one, with a good enough story work- 
ing up to a bloody and effective climax. The purple 
patches, in which London is compared to Sodom and 
Gomorrah and is probably also called the New Babylon, 
are very bombastic stuff. The luxury and vices of London 
are undoubtedly appalling, but Mr. “ Benjamin Swift’s ” de- 
nunciations of them are to us quite as theatrical and as little 
convineing as the rhapsodies of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s 
Tempter over “ his city, Canterbury.” It seems to us poor, 
pretentious stuff. 


The country about Ashdown Forest is well fitted to be 
the setting of a romantic tale, and Mr. Horace Hutchinson 
has indicated what is best in his new novel when he calls it 
Crowborough Beacon (London: Smith, Elder. 6s.). It isa 
story of smugglers, French emigrés, and the Kent and 
Surrey hills—especially of the hills—in the early years of 
the nineteenth century. The plot turns largely on the sub 
ject of Catholic disabilities, and though not very deftly con- 
structed, keeps one interested. It is a readable enough 
romance. 


Many stories have been written on the theme of a man 
who believes wrongly that he has been guilty of a murder. 
We can even remember some in which the victim was an 
exasperating wife. But Mr. Max Pemberton knows his 
work well, and though in Te Gold Wolf (London: Ward, 
Lock. 6s.) he uses this theme once more, he makes it at the 
same time fashionable and original by making the unfortu- 
nate mana millionaire. Naturally the sufferings of a man 
who has so much money are greater than would be those of 
a poorer person, and so would be his ecstasy when he finds 
he is not guilty and can wed the girl he loves. So this 
well-engineered tale, which begins in gilded misery, ends in 


gilded bliss. 


In the collection of short detective stories, A Difficult 
Problem (London: Ward, Lock. 6s.), Mrs. A. K. Green 
is not, as a rule, at her best. Her problems are not real 
ones, but only elaborately manufactured incidents and coin- 
cidences, in which many properties, to use theatrical slang, 
are employed to cover poverty of invention. But one of 
the shortest tales, “ Midnight in Beauchamp Row,” is an 
ingenious one, quite worthy of the author of “ The Leaven 
worth Case,” and should not be missed by votaries of this 
form of mental excitement and relaxation. 


Robyn Hood, in A Modern Robyn Hood, by A. M. 
Bodkin (London: Ward, Lock, and Co. 6s.), “had no 
relish for idleness in uniform or out of it,” and did not 
think it heroic to be shot in a crowd. So he became a bar 
rister, and justified his title in a way that is not quite clear 
to us, except that he was inclined to play pranks and was 
rather a good fellow. The book is entertaining in a mild 
way. 


Miss Jessie Reuss has powers of observation, and knows 
how to put a story together. Her Dis/ant Lamps (London: 
Jarrold. 6s.) is a pleasant domestic tale, which should 
not lack readers. 


300KS ON THE TABLE. 


In his Bolticelli, a contribution to Messrs. Bell's 
“ Great Masters” series, Mr. Arthur Streeter deals with a 
fascinating and individual painter who, unlike Michael 
Angelo, Leonardo, and other stars of the Renaissance, was 
content to be a painter and nothing more. ‘The author may 
be heartily congratulated on his treatment of the subject, 
which is precisely what it should be in a book of this kind ; 
that is, he approaches Botticelli’s work from the objective 
side, and avoids the literary critie’s most common mistake 
of reading meanings into pictures which were not intended 
to convey them. The consequence is that he sees the 
painter primarily as an exponent of the beauty of line, as a 
decorator who did not allow human anatomy to subjugate 
his art, as a veritable artist for art’s sake. There are, of 
course, outside elements which cannot be overlooked. 
Botticelli received encouragement for his inherent idealism 
from his first instructor, Fra Filippo Lippi, and remained 
true to the principles inculcated by that master for most of 
his life. At the same time he could not wholly avoid the 
wave of naturalism passing over Florence at that date, and 
the influence of the Pollajuali, to whom he served a second 
apprenticeship, is clearly seen in some of his most impor- 
tant work—such, for instance, as the Uffizi “ Adoration of 
the Magi.” Then in his later years he fell under the reli- 
gious hypnotism of Savonarola, and strove so to humble 
his art that it might be pleasing to the Church. But he 
was throughout all the decorator, and his lapses from the 
ideal into the naturalistic and the religiously naive cannot 
be held to affect the predominance of this sense within 
him. That the humanising tendencies of the age were 
beneficial in shaping his art one can scarcely doubt ; with- 
out them he might, with his insistence on the beauty of 
line, have developed into a species of quattrocentist Aubrey 
Beardsley. As it is, we know him as one of the principal 
decorators of the Sistine Chapel and the populariser of the 
graceful tondo. -Mr. Streeter concludes a book, which 
evidences much careful thought and research, with excel- 
lent and discriminating chapters on Botticelli’s drawings 
and “ school-work.” 


To Messrs. Duckworth’s “ Popular Library of Art” 
Dr. Georg Gronau adds a scholarly little volume on 
Leonardo da Vinci. Biographically speaking, we have 
next to no record of this wonderful all-round genius ; con- 
temporary documents give us only a few salient facts, and 
the modern writer must perforce fill up the gaps with con- 
jecture. We know the circumstances of Leonardo's 
parentage and birth, and we also know that he quitted 
Florence for Milan early in his career, and that he finally 
left Italy altogether in the entourage of the King of France, 
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Scant and scattered references to his doings during years 
otherwise unaccounted for alone provide the material for 
a coherent narrative. The story of his art contains a simi- 
lar unsatisfactoriness. Little doubt can exist that he was 
a sculptor of some power, but there is no extant work in 
proof of this his one great effort, the equestrian statue of 
Francesco Sforza having disappeared shortly after the 
French occupation of Milan. Notwithstanding all this, the 
personality that Dr. Gronau re-introduces is of supreme in- 
terest. A restless, roving spirit, Leonardo could never 
come within measurable distance of his own ideal—with 
the result that he has left to posterity a host of unfinished 
works. Then science claimed his attention almost as much 
as art; not content with being painter and sculptor, he was 
architect, geometrician, and engineer—the embodiment, 
one may say, of the Renaissance in all its branches. Con- 
trasting him with his one great rival, Michael Angelo, the 
present author points out the mental attitude characteristic 
of both, which allowed the latter to respect Pope Julius, 
and the former Cesare Borgia, in spite of the misdirected 
use these celebrities made of their strength. To the fate 
of Leonardo’s Sforza statue, also, Dr. Gronau finds a 
parallel in that of Michael Angelo’s never-completed Tomb. 
However, the little volume before us contains more than 
these psychological suggestions, interesting as they are; 
it is in every way a trustworthy manual of fact and well- 
founded theory, which we can heartily recommend for the 
better understanding of Leonardo’s many-sided genius. 


Studies in the History of Educational Opinion from 
the Renaissance, by S. S. Laurie, A.M., LL.D. (Cambridge : 
The University Press, 1903), is a little book which will be 
welcome to those who think about education as a part of 
the science of life, alike for the individual and for the State. 
Professor Laurie’s plan is “an analytic exposition of the 
doctrines of ancient writers,” and the characteristic feature 
of the book consists not so much in the original matter as 
in the skilfully selected quotations from men like Elyot, 
Rabelais, Roger Ascham, Montaigne in the first nine 
chapters, and from Francis Bacon, Cornenius, Milton, 
Locke, and Herbert Spencer in the last nine. Professor 
Laurie was wrong, we think, in adding Spencer. It gives 
a modern air to the book, which it does not deserve. After 
Locke, there might have been nine more chapters, includ- 
ing Spencer. But, standing alone, Herbert Spencer throws 
the whole book out of perspective. The last chapter is 
also very professorial. It is what a philosophy student at 
a university might expect to get from a coach on the eve of 
an examination, especially if the examiners were known to 
be unfriendly to Herbert Spencer and the coach knew his 
business. 


Lincoln in History and Lincolnshire Worthies, by J. 
Medcalf (Ward, Lock, and Co., 3s. 6d.). This little book, 
which consists of reprints from a series of articles in the 
Lincolnshire Poacher, is well above the ordinary run of books 
dealing with local history; but it is uneven, especially in 
the matter of illustration. The portraits chosen for most 
of the Worthies are excellent, and so is the photograph of 
the cathedral, which forms the frontispiece, though it seems 
to us that it would have been better to have given the view 
of that tremendous height as one catches it coming up the 
main street from the south. It is also a little incongruous 
to drag in a view of Magdalen at Oxford simply because it 
was founded by William of Waynfleet, and the three pic- 
tures of three “types of Lincelnshire women” opposite 
page 13 remind us of the unluckiness of that number. 
Still, it was a book that wanted writing. Lincolnshire 
has been peculiarly prolific in great men, and that is-a fact 
little recognised by the rest of England. It is, oddly 
enough, famous for poets and scholars. We say “ oddly 
enough,” for in the greater part of Europe those undis- 
turbed landscapes and marshy lands have, as a rule, bred 
soldiers and sailors rather than men of letters. The ap- 
pearance of the county and the large admixture of foreign 
blood which it had in early times are against it. Henry VIIT., 
when he wished to say something unpleasant to a batch of 
discontented subjects, told the gentlemen of Lincolnshire 


that he was surprised to see the most “brutish” of his sub- 
jects interfering in matters of State, and the racial isola- 
tioh of the county from the rest of England must have been 
very marked centuries earlier when, alone of all our northern 
regions, it was largely Scandinavian. The proportion of 
Danish names in the Doomsday survey of Lin- 
colnshire is much greater than in any other county. 
Lincolnshire suffers also from two geographical draw- 
backs: it is isolated (from the counties south and east of 
it, more or less) by its own marshes, and this isolation was 
much more marked before the seventeenth century ; 
secondly, it is very difficult to get about within the county 
itself. One appreciates that strongly in getting, for in- 
stance, from Lincoln to Boston. ‘There are, perhaps, no 
other two towns in England of similar im- 
portance the road between which is so_ indirect. 
It would be interesting, by the way, if the author had 
added some little list of modern Lincolnshire Worthies. We 
believe that their proportion is not so large in the present 
as in the past. It is an agricultural county, and, like all 
the agricultural counties, it has sunk in importance—at 
least in numerical importance—in comparison with the coal 
districts and with the enormous extension of London; 
which last remark reminds one that we should be able soon 
to count quite a batch of famous modern Englishmen Lon- 
don born and bred, and that will be a new feature in the 
history of the country. 


On opening My Kalendar of Country Delights, by 
Helen Milman (Mrs. Crofton), (London: John Lane), we 
thought that we had come across another of the usual type 
of garden diary, and our uneasiness was not removed by the 
opening of Mrs. Crofton’s “ Prelude ” 

‘“* Now that a great wish of my life has been fulfilled, and 1 

can boast of a garden room of my own, a retreat where 1 
can work, and scatter leaves, and thoughts, and flowers, at 
will, I have made up my mind to keep a kalendar of my 
own, and write therein what comes to me with flowers, and 
songs of birds, and treasures I find in books which fill 
shelves on the green walls.” 

On looking through the book, however, we realise 
with some surprise that it is still possible to compile a 
garden diary which shall not be a copy of Miss Jekyll or 
Mrs. Earle. Mrs. Crofton’s plan is to print under each day 
of the 365 a little posy of quotations from well-known and 
little-known authors, both in prose and poetry, with com- 
ments of her own. Her quotations have not all of them to 
do with flowers. Their scope is indicated by the title of 
the book. She has made a very delightful compilation, 
and has dug out from many a scarce book things that are 
worth reading. Mr. Maxwell’s illustrations—one for each 
month of the year—are delicate pieces of work in a some- 
what unusual style. ‘They add considerably to the attrac- 
tions of the book. 


One of the cheapest series of standard books is that pub- 
lished by Mr. Grant Richards at 1s. net, under the title of 
“The World’s Classics.” The thirty-second volume is de- 
voted to a selection of British essays, chosen and arranged by 
Mr. W. Peacock. Twenty-five essayists are illustrated, be- 
ginning with Bacon and ending with Robert Louis Steven- 
son. The selection from each of these writers is an excel- 
lent one, and this little volume deserves popularity. 
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